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DIGGER INDIANS BURNING THEIR DEAD. 

The striking scene depicted on this page was drawn and en- 
graved expressly for the “‘ Pictorial,” from a sketch made by Mrs. 
L. Taylor, on the spot, in Placerville, El Dorado county, Califor- 
nia, about 200 miles from San Francisco, and kindly furnished us 
by Mr. J. L. Roberts, a Bostonian, who spent five years in the 
land of gold. The Digger Indians, so called because they dig 
roots for their principal food, burn with the deceased everything 
belonging to him—bows, arrows, ornaments, cooking utensils, etc. 
They are a peaceable tribe, but very filthy in their habits. In the 
scene before us an interested group of Americans and Chinese are 
watching the curious ceremony. We gather some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the Indians of California, from E. S. Capron’s 
“History of California,” published by John P. Jewett & Co., of 
this city. Travellers who have passed from the Atlantic States 
across the plains, through California, and down to the city of 
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Mexico, state that a marked difference of natural characteristics 
exists between the Indians residing on the eastern and those in- 
habiting the western side of the Rocky Mountains. While the 
former are generally tall, powerful and bold, the latter are short, 
comparatively feeble and cowardly ; while the former are active, 
the latter are uniformly lazy. The natives who live west of the 
Sierra Nevadas are, with some exceptions, remarkably filthy, are 
of a much darker color than the surrounding Indians, and are 
divided into almost numberless small tribes—the task of collecting 
and enumerating the names of which would be as difficult as it 
would be useless. On an equal area, the Indians are not so nu- 
merous within that territory as they are in the more southern and 
eastern regions. This fact is attributed to the intercourse of the 
former with Europeans, and to their physical inferiority. They 
are less warlike than their more stalwart neighbors ; but the moral 
proclivities of the natives of this beautiful region are not so variant. 


All of them are thievish, brutal and deceitful. Marriage is recog- 
nized among them, but the degrees of consanguinity are not re- 
spected. Polygamy prevails, and the husband can put away his 
wife, or exchange her for another, at any time. Formerly, the 
males—especially in the southern section of the territory—wore no 
clothing, except a partial covering in the rainy seasons, while the 
women appeared in a very scanty petticoat made of tule grass. 
The Alchones of the south are among the most intelligent and 
athletic of the tribes, and the Diggers of the north and east are 
probably the most filthy, stupid and depraved. The Catholic 
missionary priests easily reduced large numbers of these people to 
submission, but they do not appear to have benefited much, spir- 
itually, by the instructions of the fathers. In the more southern 
missions, these priests planted extensive vineyards and orchards, 
cultivated luxuriant gardens, raised large crops, and, by the help 
of the aborigines, made the wilderness “blossom like the rose.” 
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THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 


—OR,— 
THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHAT ALICE OVERHEARD. 


Ar nine o’clock, the family, as usual, separated for the night. 
Alice retired to her chamber, which was shared by Ella, who was 
buried in rosy slumber. Though the day had closed in splendor, 
the sky was now overcast, and the air was close and sultry. She 
was still too nervous and excited to feel any disposition to sleep, 
and having extinguished her candle, she raised the sash of one of 
the windows and seated herself near it. A large maple, which 
grew so close to the window as to be within reach of her hand, 
while it intercepted her own view, prevented her from being seen 
by any person who might chance to be near the house. 

She had not been at the window many minutes, before she 
thought she heard footsteps approaching. This did not surprise 
her, for Falkland, who went away soon after dinner, had not re- 
turned when she came to her chamber. Her uncle, whose custom 
it was to sit an hour or two by himself after the rest of the house- 
hold had retired, had alluded to his absence, and said that he 
would admit him when he came. 

On listening more attentively, Alice soon found that there were 
two persons, instead of one. They continued to draw nearer and 
nearer, and, at last, as well as she could judge, seated themselves 
on a rustic bench, beneath the maple close to her window. 


“ Hez,” said a voice, which she knew to be Falkland’s, “I tell 
you that the paper I have described to you of right belongs to me. 


The old man has no business with it.” 

“If you are sartain that my gettin’ it for you wont be any dam- 
age to Ally Dale, you shall have it before another week. If it 
would be, I wouldn’t touch it if you would give me as much Gui- 
nea goold as I could clink in my pockets for the rest of my life- 
time, for if ever there was an angel that walked the airth in human 
shape, ’tis Ally Dale.” 

“« Rest satisfied that ’twill be no damage to her whatever, for it 
will be precisely the same to her, a few years hence, whether I 
have it or not. The only person who will be the worse for it is 
Mr. Walworth, and that wont trouble you, for if I mistake not, 
you owe him a grudge.” 

“ Ay, that do I.” 

“And doing me this piece of service, may give you a better 
opportunity to pay it, than you will ever have again.” 

“He shall be paid anyhow. To be put in the stocks to be 
laughed at, and p’inted at by them that’s no better than I am, is 
what I sha’n’t forget this year nor next.” 


“You'd be no better than a milksop if you did. What crime 
was you guilty of which the old Puritan in his wisdom thought 
demanded so disgraceful a punishment ?” 

“‘ Marry, no crime at all, accordin’ to my way of thinkin’.” 

“Folly, then, if that name suits you better.” 

“If you must know, I snatched a kiss from the house-maid, 
Sunday morning, ig the passage that led from the kitchen to the 
parlor, as we were goin’ to attend family prayers.” 

“ And the foolish minx told of it?” 

“No; as ill luck would have it, Mr. Walworth saw me, and 
being a justice of the peace, thought it his duty to make an exam- 
ple of me, for the benefit of my fellow-sarvants.” 

“In my opinion, the heinousness of the offence should have 
been reckoned according to the good or ill-looks of her on whose 


account you incurred the penalty. If she was the blowzy, squint- 
eyed slattern that now performs the duties of house-maid, you 
richly deserved the punishment.” 

“So say I, but Hitty Chessman was a trim, tidy little body, as 
one you'll see in a thousand, with saucy black eyes, cheeks like a 
red rose, and lips like ripe cherries.” 

“*Twas a pardonable offence, then, to say the least of it. I'll 


be bound to say, that the old Roundhead’s mouth watered for that 


very kiss, the same as I’ve seen a great lubberly boy's, as he stood 
watching his invalid brother while eating the tit-bits of a broiled 
partridge. Depend upon it, he would have been more lenient if it 
had not been so.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ As I’ve said, you’d be a mere milksop to pass it over without 
notice. Get that paper for me, and you will be richly revenged, 


and at the same time get @ rich lining to your purse.” 


“ You are willing to give me your word on the honor of a gen- 
tleman that it wont injure Ally Dale *”’ 

““Haven’t I already told you so? How can it, indeed, when, as 
soon as she is her own mistress, we are to be married ?”’ 

“I thought she was to be married to Clarence Harleigh.” 

“And others have thought s0,too. But I know, and so does 


she, that, owing to her uncle's opposition to our marriage, it is 
necessary to throw dust into people’s eyes.” 


“If this is so, you shall have it.” 

They now rose and walked slowly away, still talking together, 
though Alice could no longer hear what they said. She could 
think of only one paper in Mr. Walworth’s possession which, it 
appeared to her, that Falkland would be desirous to obtain, and 


that was the will of her late uncle, Mr. Gilbert Burlington, by 
which, when she arrived at the age of twenty-one, she would come 
into possession of the valuable estate to which allusion has already 
been made. 

Falkland was a distant connection of Mr. Burlington, who, after 
the loss of his only child, a son of great promise, intended to make 
him his heir, on condition that he should take his surname, as well 
as that of Gilbert, which, by his desire, had been given him at the 
font. He even went so far as to make a will to this effect,—a cir- 
cumstance, however, which was known only to a few of his con- 
fidential friends. 

But it was not long before Gilbert’s habits of extravagance, 
together with others quite as exceptionable, became known to Mr. 
Burlington, who, finding that no dependence could be placed on 
the promises of reformation, which he made from time to time, 
made another will, which was now in possession of Mr. Walworth, 
in favor of Alice Dale. 

At an earlier period, before Falkland's unworthiness had become 
known to him, Mr. Burlington had hoped to bring about a match 
between Alice and his young kinsman. This favorite project was 
not entirely given up at the time he made an alteration in the dis- 
position of his property, as was seen by the letter he sent to Mr. 
Walworth, enclosed with the will made in favor of Alice. ‘It is 
my earnest desire,” he wrote, “that in case Gilbért Falkland 
should reform, that a marriage should take place between him and 
your ward.” 

This, by some means, became known to Falkland after Mr. 
Burlington’s decease. Being unable to think of any other way 
by which he could repair the broken fortune inherited from his 
father, he was induced to exile himself a certain period from those 
scenes of gaiety in his native land so well suited to his taste, 
imagining that while his personal attractions would prove irresis- 
tible to the little piéce of rusticity—to use his own expression,—who 
had deprived him of a fine estate, there would be no difficulty in 
securing the favor of her guardian by a little assumed gravity, 
and by falling in with his peculiar and favorite tenets. 

But he soon found that he had reckoned without his host. Alice, 
whom he had pictured to himself as a little awkward rustic, he 
found possessed eharms both of mind and person, which, were 


there opportunity, would throw the most dazzling of the court 
beauties into the shade. 


Still, had not Clarence Harleigh preceded him in his visit to her 
guardian, he imagined that his handsome face (which would have 


been really so, had the features been less effeminate), with his 
other advantages, personal and acquired, could not fail to make a 


favorable impression on a young girl who lived so secluded. 

Yet, high as was his self-appreciation, he could not be so blind 
as not to see that Harleigh was infinitely his superior, even in 
those qualities on which he most prided himself, and which recom- 
mended themselves to the eye, rather than to the heart or the un- 
derstanding. As respected these last, he was conscious that the 
disparity between himself and Harleigh was too great to admit of 
comparison. 

At first, he flattered himself that neither Mr. Walworth nor Alice 
would be keen-sighted enough to distinguish the real from the 
false,—that the difference between Harleigh’s virtues, and his 
assumed ones would not be detected. This was a delusion in 


which he was not permitted long to indulge, though, as has been 
seen, he by no means abandoned the idea of gaining possession of 
the property, either with or without the incumbrance of a wife, 
which, by his prodigality, and the vices it involved, he had 
forfeited. 

The conversation between Falkland and the man with him, in a 
measure revealed this to Alice, and she at once determined to seek 
her uncle, and communicate to him the substance of what she ha? 
overheard. She had risen in order to execute her purpose, when 
she heard some one knock at the outer door. In a minute after- 
ward, Mr. Walworth opened it, and admitted Falkland. Finding 
that her uncle did not return to the room he had recently left, she 
supposed he had retired to rest, and concluded to defer the com- 
munication she wished to make until morning. Her decision 


would have been different had she known that, long before sunrise, 


he was going to set out on a journey, from which he did not 
expect to return for more than a week. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ARTIFICE. 
“ Wuere is Uncle Walworth ?” were Alice’s first words in the 


the morning, to her Aunt Esther. 

“ A dozen miles from here, by this time,” was the reply. 

“I didn’t hear him mention that he was going away.” 

“It was a sudden decision. After Gilbert Falkland returned, 
he felt so much troubled about Gabriel that he walked over to his 
house to talk with him. With a good deal of difficulty, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to go to his brother’s for the purpose of 
spending a few weeks. David Guthry is a firm, judicious man, 
and will, your uncle thinks, be able to control Gabriel without his 
being aware of it.” 

“I am very thankful he is gone. I was thinking, last night, 
that unless some one went with me, I shouldn’t dare to go out of 
sight of the house.” 

“ That is what I told your uncle, and as, in the course of a few 
days, he would be obliged to leave home on business, he thought 


he had better go now, and take Gabriel to his brother’s.” 


Alice now mentioned to her aunt what she had overheard while 
sitting at her chamber window. & was i diately made 
for the will, the paper they supposed to be referred to. Mrs. Wal- 
worth thought that she could at once lay her hand upon it, having 
often seen it in a certain compartment of the desk, where her hus- 


band kept such papers as he considered most valuable, -It was 
not in the place where they expected to find it, but théy imagined 
that Mr. Walworth, previous to his departure, had taken the pre- 
caution to remove it to a small drawer which they found ‘locked, 
and the key gone. It could mot, they were nearly certain, have 
been already abstracted, and when the lid of the desk was closed, 
carefully locked, and the key deposited in Mrs. Walworth’s pocket, 
they thought there could be no cause for apprehension. It was 
decided, however, in order to make assurance doubly sure, to cause 
the desk to be removed, sometime in the course of the day, to 
Mrs. Walworth’s bed-room. 

The sun was something like three hours past the meridian, and 
Alice, with her eyes fixed on a page of a book she held in her 
hand, though her thoughts had wandered far away, was sitting in 
the shade of the old maple, on the same rustic bench where Falk- 
land and Hez Looney had sat the evening previous. She did not 
hear the light footsteps stealing up behind her, and when an arm 
was suddenly thrown round her neck, she started to her feet with 
a cry of alarm. 

“Why, Alice, how nervous you have grown! I thought you 
were one of those who were never startled at anything,” said a 
well-known voice. 

“‘ Mildred,” said Alice, “ you did wrong to frighten me so.” 

“] was far from intending it, but I ought to have considered 
that you hadn’t yet had time to recover from the terrible shock 
you received yesterday. I didn’t hear of it till about an hour ago. 
The grim Gabriel has always realized my idea of an ogre, and I 
almost begin to think that he is one. But he isn’t within ear-shot, 
Ihope. If he is, in order to revenge himself for what I have said, 
I shouldn’t wonder if he turned into a flying dragon, and carried 
me away on his back.” 

“ There is no danger, as my uncle has taken him to his brother’s, 
twenty or thirty miles distant. He believes that his mind isn’t 
right, and don’t think it safe for him to be in the neighborhood.” 

“I am exactly of his opinion, and now, to pay for your being 
enticed away in the expectation of meeting me, we may venture 
on a ramble, which, if he were here, it might not be safe for us to 
do.” 


Alice made no objection to this proposal, and they wandered 


away slowly in a direction where they could, for the most part, 
keep in the shade of the trees. 


“ Harleigh has left us since I was here last,” said Mildred, as 
they both, by common consent, stopped under an oak of such 
ample proportions that Robin Hood and his merry men might 
have dined in its shade. 

“Yes,” replied Alice, in an absent manner, for Harleigh’s name 
brought to mind what he had said to her respecting Mildred. 

Mildred seated herself on the roots of the oak, which were cov- 
ered with velvet moss, and drew Alice down by her side. 


“And this,” said she, taking hold of the ribbon encircling 
Alice’s neck, and suddenly drawing the gem attached to it from 
its hiding-place, “is Harleigh’s gift.” 

«J never said that it was.” 


“There was no need. I knew, though a gem of great price, 
that it wasn’t for its intrinsic value that you treasured it so sacred- 


ly. How very beautiful, when a gleam of light touches it! Allow 
me to remove it from your neck a single minute, so that I can the 
better examine it.” 

Mildred did not wait for the permission to be given, but unclasp- 
ing, held it so that it caught the flash of a sunbeam, which kindled 
into life its varied and intensely brilliant hues. Thenext moment, 
she removed it into the shade, when its vivid colors at once faded 
into cold, ashen gray. 

“Mutable as man’s affection,” said Mildred. “It makes me 
sad to look at it. I believe, Alice, were I in your place, I should 
hesitate to wear it.” 

“If the warmth and beauty of its colors don’t always show 
themselves, they still exist.” 

“Which, if the sun be absent, the light of a farthing candle 
may bring into play. Let not your confidence be too strong, lest 
it prove to be misplaced. You remember what I told you before 
Harleigh went away?” 

“T do.” 

“Don't forget it. But I must restore his love-token. Even if 
it be an ill omen, you will persist in wearing it, I suppose.” 

“I don’t see why it should be an ill omen,” replied Alice, as she 
put the ribbon round her neck and clasped it, 

Mildred took hold of the clasp for a moment, as if to examine 


it, When she removed her hand, it was touched together so 
slightly that the least motion would cause it to fall apart. Mildred 


rose at the same time that Alice did, and the next moment she 
had the satisfaction of seeing the gem so valued lying on the 
ground, half buried beneath the grass and herbage. Alice passed 
on, and Mildred, under pretence of gathering some violets which 
grew under the oak, lingered a little behind, which gave her an 
opportanity to put the opal in her pocket. 


“Come, Alice, don’t look so grave,” said Mildred, at the same 


time offering her some of her violets. “I am, I own, sometimes 
a little superstitious, but I should not try to excite a similar feel- 
ing in others. Forget what I have.said, and believe thifit the opal, 
when glowing in the sunshine, rather than when obscured by the 
shade, is a true type of the Gays which are in store for you and 
Clarence Harleigh. And 


“ And yot what?” said Alice, finding she hesitated. 
“Nothing; no matter,” 


is matter; tell me.” 


“Well, then—but I wont repeat what I’ve heard ; 
slander.” 


“If against Harleigh, I can better bear to hear it, if it be false, 
than if it were true.” 


"tis a vile 
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“ That the imagination is apt to magnify what is of little mo- 
ment into something of importance, must be my excuse for telling 
‘you. It is possible that you have heard Harleigh mention the 
Lady Hester Deighton.” 

“T have frequently.” 

“ But not that she if ready to bestow her hand on him for the 
asking ?” 

“T never did.” 

“Nor that an earl’s coronet will grace his brows, if he should 
ask her hand ?” 

“ How can that be?” 

“Simply because it is promised him at Lady Hester’s suit. 
There is no time now to enter into an explanation of the affair. 
It is enough to know that there can be no doubt of its truth. But 
when people presame to go further, and say that, for the sake of 
the coronet, he will not hesitate to marry the lady, I can only say 
that if like me they had seen the sweet wild-wood flower he is 
pledged to—that is, conditionally, they would not hesitate to pro- 
hounce it, as I have already done, a vile slander. And yet I don’t 
like his concealing the matter from you.” 

“He might not know it.” 

“T am sorry to say that I am certain that he did know it. The 
fetter containing the information, which I received from England 
yesterday, more than hints that he would not have been in such a 
hurry to retarn, but for the prospect of the earldom.” 

“Did you ever sce the Lady Hester ?” 

“Yes, hundreds of times.” 

“Ts she handsome ?” 

“‘ Handsome isn’t a word expressive enough to apply to a per- 
son of Lady Hester’s style.” 

“« Are her eyes and hair the color of yours ?” 

“Both are as black as midnight.” 


At this moment, for she thought of Harleigh’s words when he 
gave her the opal, Alice involuntarily raised her hand to her neck 
and found it was not there. 

“It is gone, Mildred!’ she exclaimed. ‘ What shall I do ?”’ 

“ What is gone ?” 

“The opal.” 

“ Well, you needn’t look so frightened, and turn so white. We 
will return the same way we came, and search for it.” 

The search was, of course, a vain one. Mildred, who, at first, 
made a great show of assisting her, soon grew impatient, and left 
Alice to prosecute it alone. She went over the ground many 


times, and, at last, returned to the house, weary and disheartened. 


Mildred met her at the door. 

“ Have you found it ?” she inquired. 

Alice shook her head, but did not speak. * 

«Fie upon you, for so laying it to heart!” said Mildred. “ Af- 
ter hearing the matter explained, it will be all the same with Har- 
leigh, unless he wishes for some excuse to break his faith with you. 


If he does wish it, there will be no lack of a plausible plea, even 


should he imagine his gift to be still safe in your possession. On 
reflection, my advice is, that you say nothing about it, either to 
him or any other person.” 

“T shall tell Aunt Esther” 

“TI shouldn’t, if I were in your place. You may do as you 


please, however.” 
Before Alice had time to reply, they were joined by Gilbert 


Falkland. 

“You have made your appearance quite opportanely,” said 
Mildred. “Iwas just thinking that my walk home would be 
rather lonely, but now I shall expect you to accompany me.” 

“I shall be most happy to be at your service,” replied Falkland, 
“though, it appears to me, that the walk will be pleasanter some 
two or three hours hence.” 

“ Perhaps so, but I am in haste.” 

“ You certainly wont think of returning home till after partak- 
ing of some refreshment,” said Mrs. Walworth, who happened, in 
passing near the door, to hear what was said, and whose feelings 
of hospitality rebelled at the idea that even the guest of an hour 


should go away fasting. “The children have been out in the 


fields gathering strawberries, and they will feel themselves slighted 
if you don’t stay and eat some of them with Starface’s gold cream, 
as they call it.” 

“The temptation you hold out is rather a strong one,” said 
Mildred. 

“ Too strong to resist, I should think,” said Falkland. 

“ Unfortunately,” said Mrs. Walworth, “every temptation we 


are assalled with, and even yield to, is not so harmless as to eat 


Strawberries and cream ;” and her eyes, as she spoke, rested on 
Falkland. 

His own, for a moment, fell beneath her glance, as his thoughts 
reverted to what had passed between him and Hez Looney, and 
he could not forbear asking himself if her remark contained any 
hidden meaning. Mildred, too, quailed a little, as she thought of 


the wrong which she had so recently been guilty of towards Alice. 
Tho almost immediate entrance of Benjamin Walworth with a 


pitcher of cream and a large china dish piled high with delicious 
Strawberries which filled the room with their delicate fragrance, 
served in a measure to dispel their embarrassment, though the 
remark of Mrs. Walworth coutinued to cause Falkland more or 
less uneasiness during the repast. 

“I sha’n’t return to-night,” said Falkland, when Mildred inti- 


that sho was toady (0 go. 
Alice did not, as usual, iavite Mildred to come again soon. Her 


mind was in a state to cause her to feel nearly indifferent as to 
whether she came or not, or if she had a preference, it was in favor 
of her absenting herself. It might be in consequence of Harleigh’s 
caution, but, for the first time, she experienced towards her a 


Vague feeling of distrust. 


Mildred, accompanied by Falkland, proceeded in silence till 
they were out of sight of the house. She then stopped, and looked 
cautiously round in every direction. 

“I believe,” said she, “that we are neither within sight or hear- 
ing of anybody.” 

“TI think not, unless it be some one who has the power of being 
invisible,” was Falkland’s reply. 

“ Here is something for you, then,” said she, taking the opal 
from her pocket and handing it to him. 

“ This is Harleigh’s love-token you told me about ?” 

“ Yes, but I wouldn’t have even a cricket hear me say it, lest it 
should proclaim it in its song.” 

“ How did you get it?” 

“O, I set my wits to work, and now that I have given it into 
your keeping, you must set yours to work, so that it may serve 
the double purpose of promoting your interest and mine.” 

“Don’t fear; nothing will be easier. A single glimpse of it in 
my hands will make Harleigh so rabid with jealousy that he will 
foam at the mouth.” 

“T have already succeeded in making Alice jealous of him.” 

“ How?” 

“ You know that the eccentric Lady Hester Deighton, at one 
time, took such a fancy to him that she importuned the king to 
make an earl of him.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I mentioned the circumstance to Alice to-day, and re- 
presented it in such a way that she supposes her to be young and 
as beautiful as an angel, and there is little doubt bat that Harleigh 
will be tempted to offer her his hand.” 

“ Why, she is old enough to be his grandmother, and ugly as 
sin is represented to be by the blind Puritan, who, once on a time, 
wrote a poem called ‘ Paradise Lost.’ She took it in her head to 
adopt Harleigh to supply the place of a son she lost—did she 
not ?” 

“Yes, and happening, one day, in hunting over some musty 
parchments, to find that in the time of William the Conqueror 
there was an earl in the family, she wished to have the title, which 


had been extinct for centuries, revived for Harleigh’s benetit.” 


“ But like many of her other whims, it lasted only a few weeks, 
I’ve been told.” 
*“‘No; she has ridden a score of hobby-horses to death since 


then, and ruthlessly abandoned them without shedding a single 
tear to their memory.” 


“Tt is an old affuir—her partiality to Harleigh. How came you 
to think of resuscitating it ?”’ 

“ Why, in a letter, which I received yesterday from England, 
the old lady’s name was mentioned, which recalled it to mind.” 

“T had letters by the same ship which brought yours, and one 
of them contains important information, which has decided me to 
return to England the first chance.” 


“ Ts the information you speak of a secret ?” 

“Yes, though I think I can trust you with it. But before en- 
tering upon the matter, I must be as cautious as you were, and be 
certain that there’s no cricket, much more a bird, within hearing. 
Look at this.” 

“* Well, I see a roll of parchment.” 

“A peep at the inside will reveal to you its importance.” 


“The late Mr. Burlington’s will in favor of Alice Dale. How 
came you by it?” 

“I was helped to it—no matter how, nor by whom.” 

“ This is a dangerous business.” 

“ Not so much so as it appears to be.” 

“T'm afraid that you’ll find it is.” 

“By no means. After altering a single date, I shall cause it to 
be restored to the place it was taken from.” 

“ What benefit to you can the alteration be? I can see none.” 

“T will tell you. One of the letters I received yesterday was 
from my Aunt Dermont, who, after the death of Mr. Burlington’s 
wife, presided over his household up to the time of his decease. 
She mentioned, though in a way as if she attached no importance 


to it, that a will, by which Mr. Burlington left me the whole of his 
property, a few legacies excepted, and dated June 8th, 1656, had 


recently come to light. I at once recollected—for a circumstance 
of so much importance to myself could not be easily forgotten— 
that this one was written exactly three years later, to a day.” 
“Rather a singular coincidence, I should think, that both wills 
should be written the same month and the same day of the 


month.” 


“Both singular and fortunate. A slight erasure, and a single 


stroke of the pen will make the nine a six.” 

“True, but an alteration which must be so delicately made as 
to defy detection, will require a cunning as well as a careful 
hand.” 

“Two requisites which mine isn’t deficient in. Judge for 
yourself.” 


As he finished speaking, he took another parchment from his 
pocket, unrolled it and handed it to Mildred, 


“ You didn’t tell me that your Aunt Dermont not only men- 
tioned the will, but sent it.” 

“I hadn’t made up my mind then, whether to show it to you or 
not. Look at the date.” 

“I thought you said it was dated 1656.” 

“So it was, when I received it.” 


“Cun it bo possible that the ning which seo here so 


fairly inscribed was a six ?”’ 

“It can be.” 

“I couldu’t have thought it, but it must be as you say.” 

“ You thjnk it would require sharper eyes than the girl’s Round- 
head guardian has to detect the alteration, vigilant as he is?” 

“ Unless his eyes are sharper than mine, it would. But you are 


not certain of succeeding so well with the date which is to come 
under his inspection.” 

“ What I have done once I can do again. Besides, finding it 
in the place where he left it, will be a sufficient warrant that all is 
right, so that it may be years before he sees the inside of it.” 

“Then you don’t count on receiving any immediate benefit for 
your trouble.” 

“ Whether I do or do not, must depend on circumstances. At 
any rate, I must put things in train, so that if I don’t win the 
bride, I may secure the fortune. If we succeed in estranging 
Alice and Harleigh beyond the point of a possible reconciliation, 
I think that I am neither so ill-favored nor such a novice in the 
art of persuasion, that patience and perseverance will not finally 
bring her to listen to my suit.” 

“In which case, neither of the wills will be of any value to 
you.” 

“No ; but if, on the other hand, Harleigh should marry her, he 
will find that instead of the rich heiress he expected, that a hun- 
dred acres in the very heart of the wilderness is his bride’s only 
dower.” 

“The time will never come when Alice Dale will be Clarence 
Harleigh’s bride. Swift and sure agents must be made use of to 
prevent it, should others fail. You will return to England the 
first opportunity that offers ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“T will go at the same time.” 

“ That is right. To remain here among bears and savages, and 
worst of all, Puritans, if nothing is to be gained by it, is what I 
should have no fancy for.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S SOUVENIR. A QUARREL. 


Crarence HarRveica, during the first three or four weeks after 
his arrival in England, had, with one or two exceptions, absented 
himself from court. No doubt, he felt that the companionship of 
such men as Rochester, Buckhurst, Harry Jermyn, a mere batter- 
fly, and Killigrew, who had a court jester, at that period been in 
fashion, would have made his office a sinecure, without saying a 
word of the graceful, insolent and showy Duke of Buckingham, 
with scores of others, whose vices, it was to be feared, outmuam- 
bered their virtues, would not encourage him, either by precept or 


example, to pass through the two years’ probation, which had 
been prescribed him, in a manner to satisfy his severe and exact- 
ing judge. 

He had, however, been included among a limited number in- 
vited to be present at an entertainment at Whitehall, where was 
to be served a collation, consisting in part of the choice and deli- 
cious fruits of Portagal, without any lack of old Spanish wines, 
or of the light and sparkling vintages of France. He might have 
refused this invitation like the rest, had he not hoped by accepting 
it to hear from his American friends, for he had heard that Gilbert 
Falkland would be present, who had arrived so recently as to 
barely give his tailor time to fit him with a dress which would 
make him presentable. 

A dozen or more courtiers were grouped together in the banquet- 
ing-hall, through which, only a few years previously, Charles I. 
had passed to the scaffold, chatting on various subjects, some of 
them pretty liberally seasoned with court scandal, to pass away 
the interim which would elapse previously to the entrance of the 
king. 
“Will Harleigh be here this evening?” said one of them, ad- 
dressing Harry Jermyn. 

“I believe he has graciously condescended to give his promise 
to that effect,” was the reply. ‘I understand now why the bright 
glances of a certain lady’s eyes might as well fall on an iceberg.” 

“ How came you to be enlightened ?” inquired the first speaker. 

“Lord Arran tells me that his obduracy must be laid to the 
charge of a little rustic he found in the new world.” 

“ And what is more unaccountable still,” said Killigrew, “Dame 
Rumor says she is a Precisionist, and eschews all gayer apparel 
than a sad-colored gown, a kerchief of cambric, and pinners of the 
same.” 

“And so stiff with starch,” said another, “‘I venture to say 
that, like the enormous ruffs worn by Queen Bess, they would 
stand alone.” 

“We all know,” said Arran, “that Dame Rumor is the Queen 


of Scandal, yet I cannot find that she accuses the little rustic you 


speak of with any want of beauty, however much she may lack in 
taste.” 

“A deficiency easily supplied by a French milliner and a skil- 
ful tire-womuan,” said Jermyn. 

“I sha’n’t admit that,” said the Duke of Buckingham, who 
stood by, listening to what was said. ‘Even the skill of the 
Parisian coiffeur, recently summoned thither, could not so disguise 


a gawky country girl, but that her rusticity would be apparent.” 
“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Killigrew, “if Harleigh should turn 


to be a Puritan himself.” 

“Nor I,” said Jermyn. “I have suspected he had a leaning 
that way, ever since he returned from the provinces.” 

“I advise you,” said Killigrew, “to be on your guard, so as 
not to manifest any surprise should he make his appearance here 


this evening with his hair cropped after the fashion of the Round- 


heads,” 


“ And wearing a steeple-crowned hat and a sad-colored doublet 
to match his lady-love’s gown,” said Harry Jermyn, who probably 
being reminded of his own well-fitting pourpoint of rich, purple 
velvet, with a silk, embroidered handkerchief, which sent a faint 
odor of musk through the room as he drew it from his pocket, he 


brushed away a particle or two of the glistening powder, which 
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had been used to heighten the lustre of his long, wavy hair, from 
one of the sleeves. Looe 

At this moment, the entrance of Harleigh in a dress whose rich- 
ness and elegance accorded well with his manly and somewhat 
haughty style of beauty, caused a smile to curl lip of Bucking- 
ham, as he whispered to Rochester, who stood at his elbow, that 
Jermyn, compared with Harleigh, might be mistaken for the origi- 
nal of Etherege’s “Sir Fopling,” in the new play he had been 
writing. 

‘Almost at the same moment that Harleigh was admitted, the 
king made his entree by a different door. He advanced towards 
the group in an easy, familiar manner, for many of those com- 
posing it had been his companions, not only in many & hair-breadth 
escape, but in numberless wild adventures and mad frolics, — 
his years of exile. While noticing those present with a grace 
yy humor natural to him, and which, in numerous instances, 

, in the eyes of his subjects, served to gloss over his illiberal 
licy, a slight disturbance attracted attention towards the door 
which Harleigh had found ingress, and, at last, rising high 

m Ann suppressed words of remonstrance, were heard there words : 

“T must go in, for I am the bearer of something for his majesty 
which my wife Margery has for many a year preserved as the 
apple of her eye, giving it a place in a box of polished maple, the 
whole time, by the side of her best head-gear.” a 

“It must be something exceedingly precious, then,” said Killi- 

w, in an undertone, “for we all know that a woman’s heart is 
in her head gear.” 

“I will wager this silver gob- 
let, against a cup of Barcelona 
chocolate,” said Charles, taking 
a goblet from the table and turn- 
ing to the Duke of Buckingham, 
“that the sturdy fellow at the 
door, whose lungs are so much 
better than his manners, has come 
a day’s journey for the express 

of bringing me some 
memorial of those days when I 
was a wanderer from place to 
hy like some errant knight of 

“T accept the wager,” replied 
Buckingham, “and wait your 
majesty’s permission to order 
that the man be admitted.” 

“Neither the permission nor 
the order is necessary,” said 
Charles, laughing, as the usher 

_ stepped hastily forward, a stout- 
built yeoman following close to 
his heels, with his broad, round 
face a good deal flushed from the 
excitement caused by the oppo- 
sition made to his entrance. 

A word from Buckingham 
caused the usher to fall back, 
while, with firmly-planted steps, 
the man made his way towards 
the spot where the king stood. 
When arrived within a short dis- 
tance of him, happening to catch 
sight of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he stopped with a puzzled 
air, and scratching his head to 
assist his memory, alternately 
regarded the king and the duke. 

“I should say that this was 
the king,” said he, in a low tone 
to himself, fixing his eyes on 
Charles, “though the other one 
is dressed such a nation deal 

“ Wiser heads than his have 
supposed that the divinity that 
doth hedge a king, as Will Shaks- 
peare has it, is made of no better 
stuff than laces, ribbons and jew- 
els,so don’t be puffed up,George,” 
said Charles, addressing Buck- 
ingham, who, like himself, was 
infinitely diverted at the man’s 
mystitication. 

Another look, longer and more 
searching than the others had 
been, appeared to overcome any 
lingering doubt, and approach- 
ing Charlies more nearly, he knelt 
at his feet, at the same time hug- 
ging a parcel, round which was 
wrapped a snowy napkin, closely 
to his breast. 

“‘What is your wish, my good 
friend ?” said Charles; “ A be- 
fore making it known, rise from 


“would graciously please to accept 

“Tt wou no more fair his majesty to explain 
stole or the groom of the sta- 

voice of the cout man, 

“ Not for a gold ducat,” said the ~ i 

dosh.” man, “would I again have it 
“Why, there’s nothing dangerous about it, I hope?” said 


“No; an’ please majesty, but it would be in’ a 

on my good Dame , who has kept 44 

with her best head-gear ever since I curried the bay mare with it 

that carried your majesty beyond the reach of those who were 
I charitable hope that the 

“It is only i to head. was well fumi- 

gated whenever the dame had occasion to wear it,” whispered 
igrew. 


“Let me see,” said Charles, adjusting his periwig. “I think I 
occasion, which might have claimed kindred with the wind, as far 
and it was well for me that it 
more, then all but wasn before 
followed his example.” 

“ Her name was Speedyfoot, please your majesty.” 

“ She was well named. Yours is Hendrick Dykes *” 

“ It is, please your majesty.” 


« Tt does please me, and that right well, to meet you in a place 
where, at the time you did me euch good service, there appeared 
little chance of my ever being admitted, unless, indeed—” 

The king did not finish the sentence, but a shadow pasred over 
his countenance, and he involuntarily glanced at the window from 
which his father stepped upon the scaffold. 

“J thought, at the moment of your entrance, I had seen that 
honest face before,” said Charles, quickly rallying himself. Then, 
speaking to some one in attendance, he gave orders that Hendrick 
should be provided with refreshment and lodging, while, turning 
to Hendrick himself, he charged him not go away in the morning 
till he had either seen or heard from him. 

“J suppose,” said Charles, when the man had withdrawn, “that 
I am expected to have this wrapped up in lavender, and kept in 
my bed-chamber, that I may daily be reminded of the ¢ ser- 
vice done me by a sight of it. But, jesting , the man must 
have one of the best horses in the stable, and his wife some suita- 
ble present that will suit her fancy. It is only justice, for, to 
them, it was a matter of no trifling import to part with an animal 
which, besides being a source of profit, carried them to church, 
fairs and merry-makings. But if I am likely to lose my best 
horse, George, you see that I have won my wager, and you may 
set it down to my forbearance, that instead of a cup of donate, 
it isn’t a silver dish, an article in which the crown cupboard has 
been most wofully deficient ever since the plate found its way to 
the Hague, to be transformed into ducats.’ 

“ thought,” said Harleigh, who, with two or three others, was 


OSCAR OF SWEDEN, AND TIE, PRINCESS SOPHIA OF NASSAU. 


standing a little apart, and was beginning to be impatient at his 
seule’ chuanen, “that Gilbert Falkland was to be here this 


“Ah, here is m , fresh from the new world,” said 
ape g | him his hand. “I heartily welcome you 
back to merry , even if you are the owner of as many 
acres as are contained in my United Kin 

“I can assure your majesty,” said Fal , “that there would 
be ample space for my domain between the Thames and the 
Tweed, the whole of which is not worth the s shaded by the 


led that part of the 


BE conTixvED.] 
[Back numbers of Baliou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 


are as sick that surfeit with t00 much, as they that starve 


OSCAR, PRINCE OF SWEDEN, AND HIS BETROTHED. 
The portraits on this are from authenticated sources, and 
are faithful likenesses of Prince Oscar, of Sweden, and his bride 
elect, who were betrothed in the tember of last year, and whose 
nuptials are to be celebrated in course of the present year. 
The prince is the second son of King Oscar, was born on the 21st 
of January, 1829, and holds the rank of tolonel in the Second 
Guards and in the First Grenadier Body Guards, commander in 
the Swedish and N i Marine, and colonel in the First Bri. 
de of the Akerhus Infantry Regiment. The lovely bride, the 
incess Sophia Wilhelmina Marianna Henrietta, is daughter of 
the late Duke of Nassau and the Duchess Pauline Frederica Ma- 
Prince Paul of Wurtemberg. She = born on 
9th of July, 1839, and is the youngest half-sister of the present 
reigning Duke of Nassau. Oscar I., the father of the young prince, 
und king of Sweden and are Se born July 4, 1799, and is 
the only issue of the famous Bernadotte and his wife 
Desirée , daughter of a merchant of Marseilles, whose elder 
sister ied Joseph Bona . Oscar Bernadotte was pl 
at the age of nine years, in the imperial lyceum, and there recei 
his preliminary education. Marshal e was elected crown- 
prince of Sweden, accepted the reversion of the crown, and bor- 
rowing 2,000,000 francs, that he might not appear in Stockholm 
with only his sword, proceeded at once to that capital with his 
after both had renounced Catholicism on the road, and em 
Latheranism, the dominant religion of Sweden. The young Oscar 
now received the title of Duke of Sudermania, which Charles XIII. 
had formerly borne, and his 
father (Bernadotte) resolved to 
educate him in a manner to satis- 
fy the wishes of the nation. Ber- 
nadotte had the satisfaction of 
seeing his son forget his French 
in the course of a year, and soon 
acquire a complete mastery over 
the Swedish 818, 
on the death of Charles XIIL., 
Bernadotte ascended the throne, 
and transmitted to Oscar the title 
of chancellor of the university of 
of which 
student next year. His mili 
studies kept with his li —! 
pursuits, and he was appoint 
colonel of the Guards. Oscar 
married Josephine, d ter of 
Eugene Beauharnois, ke ot 
Leuchtenberg. In 1834, he was 
and 
1838, assu t on 
account of the 
of his father. In 1844, he suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne. 
aN He has three sons, besides the 
SS subject of our sketch, and two 
“SS daughters. We know little of 
the young prince whose i 
we have 


of royal ancestry are not so 
to make good rulers as those w! 
come of sturdy plebeian stock. 


THE PAWNBROKER. 
The sketch on the next 


any of the little s 


in the habit of informi 
readers once a month the 
three golden balls of a pawn- 
broker were originally the arms 
of the Lombards, who first intro- 
duced the science of collateral 
security into England, while bet- 
ter-informed antiquaries derive 
them from the gilded pills which 
shine in the shield of the Medici. 
The pawnbroker in our picture 
is an actual sketch from life, and 
nationality most unmistakably. 
In slang phrase, the pawnbroker 
is affectionately termed “my 
uncle,” —everybody’s uncle he is, 
who is in want of money and has 
personal property to deposit for 
security, and his establishment is, 
in the of the fancy—the 
“8 ” The poor woman in the picture is trying to negociate « 
loan on a flat-iron and a cream-pot, and watches with intesne anxiety 
the supercilious expression in the money-lender’s face. Behind ise 

woman, on the same errand, perhaps to raise a trifle by stripping 

If of some necessary article of clothing. The other custom- 
The one with the weed on his 
hat, looking askance at the others, is an unmistakable rowdy ; and 
another face is stamped with the sure impress of intemperance. 
In the middle compartment, “one of the b’hoys” exhibits a watch, 
and further on is a shy, skulking individual, 
ing his first visit to the Jew. The articles ex for ate 
pawnbroker’s tell a sad story of human distress, and show how the 
want of money sometimes on all classes. There you will 
see jewels, necklaces, ngs of value that have been worn by 
fashionable beauties, gold chronometers that have been carried by 
men about town, silks and satins that have flaunted in many & 
gay ballroom. Here @ violin, the solace or the support of some 
poor musician ; there a comforter, ill-epared from the bed of some 
shivering wretch who had to choose between starvation and cold. 
ei wned by an perate parent or by a rate one, 
cleo parted with by some seeping r, though the last 
rials of the loved and lost who lie in some unmarked grave. 
A visit to a pawabroker’s shop is one of the saddest a man can 
make, and we rarely pause at the window of one without shed- 
ding tears over the misery that it suggested. Could the keepsakes 
treasured in these purlieus assume a tongue, how sad a tale of woe 
and viering would many of them utter that would almost palsy 
the heart commiseration for the unfortunate. 
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& posture which you are evident- 
ly unused to.” PRINCE 
“It is only that your majesty,” 
| 
| evening. 
“ So he is,” said he, whom he addressed. “I shouldn’t wonder 
if, instead of being lined with gold, which would enable-him to 
resume with fresh spirit his old habits of luxury, his pockets were 
found to contain nothing better than a few worthless grants of 
that wild portion of terra firma, signed with the mark of some 
Indian chief, wilder than his lands.’ 
He had hardly finished speaking, when Falkland made his 
Royal Oak. When the grim old Puritans cal 
world a howling wilderness, they couldn’t have bit on @ more | 
| Sppropriate ion, it being inhabited chiefly by bears and | 
| wolves.” 
| 
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Four or five boats are alongside, 
and others are pulling to their 
support, and notwi ing 
the crew are defending them- 
mus i amidshi 

boarders are crowing 
selves over nettings with 

artist has been justified in imag- 
ining such a scene, we have au- 
thentic accounts of similar ad- 


ay 
usan Sturges,” was actually 
captured in precisely the same \ 
way by the tribe of Indians 
known as the Massetts, residing (S38 
in the northern partof Queen (Si 
Charlotte’s Island, off the coast 


of British America, not far from 
Oregon. We happen to have at 
hand a spirited narrative of this 
évent, written by Capt. Matthew 
Rooney, the commander of the 
schooner. He says :—“ On Thurs- 
day, Sept. 23, 1852, sailed from 
Skidegate’s harbor, east side of 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, bound 
to Edensaw’s harbor, at North 
Island. We had on board the 
chief, Edensaw, and his wife and 
child, with two of the Skidegate 
Indians, one of whom had been 
to California in the above-named . 
vessel. His name is Winnett. 
Nothing extraordinary happened 
until we rounded Point Rose, on Saturday, Sept. 25, when a canoe 
came alongside the vessel. They told Edensaw they were from 
Fort Simpson, and were bound to Massett Harbor. He asked me 
to allow some of them to come on board; but I refused. They 
then traded some fish for tobacco, and went away. On the follow- 

morning, some canoes came off from Massett Harbor, we being 
about four miles off, to the northwest. I commenced trading with 
them for fish, believing that to be their object, as nearly all the 
canoes more or less fish in them. I now counted twenty-five 
canoes around the ship, but never suspected an attack, having had 
a similar number around her before. I therefore continued trad- 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck. The chief, Eden- 
saw, was passing the tobacco into the canoes, one of the seamen 
lowering the fish into the hold, and another on the main deck, at 
the port gangway. While in this scattered position, a large canoe 
came along on port side, and one of the Indians jumped over 
the nettings on the deck. I ran from the quarter-deck to stop him 


and make him leave the ship, but at this signal the vessel was 
boarded simultaneously on all sides by at least one hundred and 
fifty men. I was in a moment completely surrounded and over- 

ian who boarded, and was 


powered. I rushed at the first Indian 


aw 


a ih 


THE PAWNBROKER. 


about to fire at him, but was seized by two others from behind, 
thrown on my back, and d towards the stern of the vessel. 
Here I managed to break aWay from them, but was immediately 
covered by five or six muskets pointed at my breast, and was only 
saved by the the chief’s wife forcing herself between the Indians 
and myself. The chief then came up to me, and by dint of force 
dragged me away from them towards the cabin. A sudden rush 
was made, by which the cabin was immediately broken open, and 
a fight ensued between the chief and one of the other men, in 
which the former had his nose nearly cut off. During this time, I 


managed to make my escape to the after cabin, where I found four | 
of my men secreted, all being stripped naked, and one slightly | 


wounded in the side by a musket ball. However anxious the chief, 
Edensaw, and his party may have been to preserve our lives, they 


appeared equally anxious to share the plunder with the Massett , 


tribe, for, on our departure from the cabin, they began to ransack 
the whole vessel, cut down all the sails, and jet go the anchors. 
They removed all the spare sails from the hold, as well as the tish 
and stores. They also took the safe out of the lazarette (which 


was placed there for safety), containing $1500—$1000 in gold and | 


\ * 


\ 
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to about $200. During the whole of this time, they were shout- 
ing most vigorously for my life. I was therefore obliged to keep 
myself secreted, as it was their intention to shoot both me and my 
men, if we made our appearance. In the meantime, Edensaw 
made a treaty with them to spare our lives for a quantity of cotton 
and tobacco, whereupon they began cutting the upper deck of the 
after cabin and the bulkhead at the same time. By this maneeu- 
vre, and their numbers, they overpowered Edensaw and his men, 
and forced us to quit the after cabin. While I was making a rush 
for the outer cabin, one of the fellows made a thrust at me with 
his knife, which I avoided by falling down among their feet, and 
thus scrambled out on deck. Here I was taken prisoner by achiet 


| named Scowell, who told me in pretty good English that his wife’s 


| father was a Boston man, and that he would protect me. It being 


impossible for me to return to Edensaw, I went with him to his 
canoe, where I was covered with a blanket for protection, when we 


| immediately made for the shore. After many privations and diffi- 


culties encountered on the land, both by the mate and myself, we 
at length reached Fort Simpson, where we received every attention 
and kindness in the power of man to bestow, and the remainder of 


$500 in silver, besides several amounts of private cush, amounting | our men were soon sent for and recovered.” 
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INDIANS ATTACKING A YANKEE SCHOONER ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


AN INDIAN ATTACK. 
on the northwest coast of Ameri- | SS ES. SESS S “SS ~ ISS 
tacked by a perfect fleet of canoes, AS — SS. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
CONSOLATION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Weep not for buried years, 
For seasons passed away : 
Nor prayers of age, nor childhood’s tears 
Perpetuate to-day. 
Time like a phantom flies, 
Forever on the wing; 
New morning euns for us shal! rise, 
New days their pleasures bring. 


Weep not for buried hopes, 
For idols overthrown ; 

Whene'er the mind in darkness gropes, 
And haleyon dreams are flown. 

The rainbow in the skies 
In joy shall yet appear, 

And o'er our broken idols rise, 
Unshadowed then by fear. 


Weep not for buried friends, 
Companions gone before : 

Not on this earth our friendship ends, 
Time's sterile, rocky shore. 

Lift up the eye of faith, 
Still now the heaving breast : 

For unto us the Saviour saith, 

E’en I will give you rest.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE RIVAL OF THE EMPRESS. 
A TALE OF THE REIGN OF CATHERINE 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

I7 is in the reign of that extraordinary woman, Catherine II. 
of Russia, the year rendered memorable by the commencement of 
the American Revolution, that the date of the events in this story 
begins. 

In a rich residence on the banks of the Neva, in St. Petersburg, 
resided Feodora Radzin, sole daughter and heiress of one of the 
wealthiest of Russian merchants. At the time of which we speak, 
she was but twenty years of age, and distinguished for her beauty 
and accomplishments, her charities, the lavish splendor in which 
she lived, and the serene goodness of her disposition. As a nat- 
ural consequence of these facts, many were the native and foreign 
suitors who sought her hand ; which was as steadily refused as it 
was eagerly coveted; and, as among those who did such homage 
there were not a few of exalted rank, large possessions, political 
distinction, and personal attraction, the Lady Feodora Radzin 
became an enigma as well as a cynosure. 

Two of that celebrated family of noble Russian brothers, the 
Orlofs, whose powerful arms contributed so greatly to establish 
Catherine upon the throne she usurped, had been refused by the 
wealthy and charming Feodora ; and had she been, like many of 
the wealthier ladies of St. Petersburg, whose beauty gave them 
power, ambitious of political influence, she might have wielded no 
insignificant influence in the court of her sovereign. But she ab- 
stained from even mingling in the crowds at that splendid court, 
and though no suspicion of her loyalty was entertained, she 
evinced a repugnance towards the intrigues of an artful, dangerous 
and gossiping throng, which, had her character in other respects 
rendered her in any way an obstacle to their ambition, might have 
resulted in her banishment to Siberia. Even as it was, the great 
Catherine, mortified at the seemingly contemptuous self-exile of 
Feodora from the society of the aspiring fawners of the imperial 
palace, regarded her with no favorable eye; and remembering her 
independence for a subject, was often irritated at the floating re- 
ports of her beauty, and of her indifference to even such suitors 
as had not failed to charm her imperial eye, and win ample proofs 
of her regard. 

“It may be that her life is blameless,” she would say, bitterly, 
to her minister, Potempkin, “but it gives me some chagrin to 
think that the contrast in this respect is so unflattering to myself 
—to me, her sovereign—me, who have experienced the ingratitude 
and infidelities of some whom I have deigned to load with love 
and favor, and yet who have sought her smiles and been haughtily 
refused.” 

“The bounties of your majesty,” Potempkin would reply, 
‘have indeed been too often unworthily received; but your great- 
ness has been made the more palpable, since you have never 
stooped to be unworthily revenged. When you have discovered 
unfaithful favorites, you have loaded them with wealth, permitting 
them to live in luxury, though you dismissed them. It was a ven- 
geance worthy of a Christian, and comporting with the magna- 
nimity of a soul like that of Catherine.” 

The day of Potempkin’s reign in the heart of his sovereign had 
passed ; but he was, or seemed, contented to rule at the head of 
her councils, while younger and handsomer candidates presented 
themselves for the love which he had for a period shared. As 
capricious, perhaps, as herself, he had formed other attachments, 
and became only jealous of such favorites as had genius enough 
to threaten the stability of his influence as minister. 

Before the favorite Zavadosky (a handsome Circassian) had 
been installed in the good graces of Catherine, her roving eye had 
dwelt with pleasure upon the physical beauty of a young Russian 
aid-de-damp, named Korsa Kagul, who had served with credit 
under Gregory Orlof, formerly the favorite of the empress. The 
quick eye of Potempkin soon perceived this, and he lost no time 
in acquainting Korsa with the distinction which seemed to await 
him 


“ And what say you, young man, to your good fortune ?” asked 
the minister, regarding him with a stern and curious eye ; for as 
yet, Korsa had evinced no sign of joy at what Potempkin had 
told him. 

“T will take time to consider of it, your highness,” replied the 
young soldier, with a low bow. 

“St. Nicholas! What, time!” exclaimed Potempkin, in amaze- 
ment. “The greatest sovereign in the world offers you the post 
of favorite ; and you, a poor and humble officer, her subject, re- 
ceive the tidings coldly, and will take time to decide ¢” 

“ Even so, your highness,” replied Korsa. 

“ Are you mad, or in love, which means the same thing? In 
love with some one else ?” 

“ That might not follow,” said Korsa, gravely. “I appreciate 
the height to which her gracious majesty would condescend to 
raise me. But pardon me if I ask, for how long? I may soon 
be dismissed, even as you, as Orlof, as Poniatosky, Vissensky, 
and Vassiltchikof have been,—with broken hopes,—to mourn for 
the remainder of my life that I put my trust in princes.” 


“But you forget that our great empress always enriches her 
favorites, even when she discards them,” said Potempkin. 

“] am not mercenary,” proudly said Korsa, “and what enrich- 
ment would compensate me for the loss of the love of the em- 
press, if I were once taught to prize it before all other loves? I 
~will cheerfully offer her my life, as her loyal subject ; but my love 
is another and a dearer treasure, not lightly to be ventured. As I 
have said, though with all reverence for her majesty’s wishes, I 
will take time to consider.” 

“Then see that you keep this interview a secret, or it might cost 
you an exile to Siberia,” said Potempkin. 

“T shall do so,”’ said Korsa, and withdrew. 

Affairs of state for some time after so occupied the empress, that 
Korsa was forgotten. When, however, she heard of his answer, 
she was the more incited to overcome his reluctance, and so de- 
meaned herself towards him as to attract the notice of all the 
court, many of whom believed and reported him to be already in- 
stalled as favorite. This rumor struck no ear so painfully as that 
of the rich and lovely Feodora. Though in rank but a lieutenant 
of the guards, and in humble circumstances, his beauty and his 
gallant bearing had long attracted the*admiration of the Russian 
heiress, and as far as consistent with propriety, she had endeavored 
to give him some sign of the fact, and to win him to reciprocal 
attachment. Korsa, however, either did not or would not re- 
cognize anything specially friendly in her regard, when thrown 
into her society ; though his sister, Circasse, an intimate of Feo- 
dora, had often told him she believed the wayward heiress, so cold 
to others, really loved him. 

“You are mistaken, sister,” was his reply. 
it so, what has a soldier to do with love ¢ 
camp.” 

“ And mine is in the camp and court, too,” answered the am- 
bitious Circasse. “ We both need wealth as a stepping-stone to 
greatness. For me, I will lose no means which lead to prefer- 
ment; and do you know that already I believe Prince Potempkin 
has cast his thoughts on me? Other ladies in the court, among 
them a maid of honor, have intimated as much, and my own ears 
and eyes, if they are not wholly deceitful, confirm the idea. I 
may yet be made a princess, Korsa; think of that! And I am 
studying the way to rise.” 

Korsa Kagul smiled incredulously at his lovely and aspiring 
sister, and bade her not trast too much in the flattering dreams of 
ambition. 

“The nature of our climbing empress seems to inspire all about 
her. Take care, my dear Circasse, thet you do not ruin your 
peace by idle visions.” 

“You are not hopefal enough, brother,” replied Circasse. 
“Had I been in your place, I should have been made at least a 
general before now. My advice to you isto marry Feodora. Aim 
high, brother; fortune favors the brave.” 

Soon after, when the rumor of the empress’s supposed attach- 
ment for her brother reached the ears of Circasse, her transport 
was as excessive as was her subsequent vexation to see how coldly 
he regarded the matter. 

“ You will never amount to anything—you are too tame!” ex- 
claimed she. “Or perhaps you are too proud,” she added, with 
sarcasm. “If not Feodora, the handsomest of women, and not 
Catherine, who is the greatest, whom do you deem good enough 
for you 

“Her whom I shall love, and who really shall love me in 
return,” replied Korsa, seriously. 

“That will be no one, then; for I believe you are too cold to 
love, as I believe you are too indolent, or too weak, to aspire,” 
returned his sister. “Though perhaps you are deceiving me, aftér 
all. But I shall unmask you, by-and-by.” 

The courtiers’ eyes were bent with envy now on Korsa, and his 
promotion to offices of rank and emolument speedily followed,— 
the empress, great in her generosity as in her love, hoping to win 
the handsome lieutenant by such foretastes of a promised future. 
Each new mark of favor gave additional anguish to Feodora, 
who now found her love for Korsa to be far greater than she had 


“ And even were 
My ambition is in the 


“ Circasse, do you love me?” asked she, one day, of that aspir- 
ing sister of the man she worshipped. 

“You cannot doubt it,” was the reply. 

“Then know that I love your brother; and will you not ascer- 
tain from him if he loves the empress ?” 

“ You know the report,” replied Circasse. 

“That she would make him the court favorite,” said Feodora, 
her voice trembling, “or has made him so already. But is it so? 
Or do you think he loves her?” 


“I cannot say what his feelings are,” replied Circasse, coldly, 
“but his favors from her are numerous, and when her great blue 
eyes fall upon him, they seem to look with greater tenderness than 
upon any other. All the court mark it.” 

“But I am your friend, Circasse, and love him with & purer 
love than she can have. Think how many I have refused; and 
how gladly I would accept him ; and would you not be as glad to 
have me for a sister ?” 

“J should be proud of it—but then, the empress 1” 

“A year or two and she would cast him off, like others, forging 
some subtle excnse ; and, after having gained his affections and 
betrayed them, think to make amends, as with them, by giving 
him a fortune and a palace! Would you wish such a lot for 

brother ?” 

“He would be foolish to disregard the preference of his em- 
press,” said Circasse, decisively. ‘“ What beautiful flowers you 
have in your hair.” 

Feodora stared at her. How odious, in her despair, looked 
ambition at that moment. She felt that the lust of power had 
alienated one whom she had deemed a friend. 

“Do you believe me when I say I truly, passionately love him 1” 
she asked, in a tone of deep grief. 

“J do, indeed,” replied Circasse. 

“ And do you think it is possible he might love me ?” 

“Very possible, were he to know of your love, and were I to 
mediate. But I could not do so foolish a thing. The empress, 
of course, is paramount. Think of the elevation im store for him.” 

“ Infamy !” almost shrieked Feodora, turning away. “ Circasse 
Circasse, I depended upon you, but now I have no hope.” 

“Real love is not fashionable at court,” said Circasse, calmly. 
“Fame, fortune and power are reigning gods. All who hope for 
happiness in the realm of Catherine II. must worship them.’’ 


“May misery be her portion, and of all those who prostitute 
their souls before her example!” exclaimed the unhappy Feodora, 
scorn mingling with her anguish. “It is fitting that she who con- © 
cealed the murder of her husband, and became the paramour of 
his slayers, should teach such base examples. May her pernicious 
reign come to a brief end! And may those who seek her favor 
live to curse it!” 

In a paroxysm of fury, Feodora left Circasse, who hastened 
away in wonder that one whom she had hitherto deemed so devoid 
of violence of nature, should harbor in her gentle breast such 
fierce and dangerous sentiments. “I have lost a friend,” she 
reflected, “‘ but I will preserve a patron !” 

It was not long ere Feodora began to eclipse all her former 
levees in splendor, and to astonish the court of St. Petersburg by 
seeming to invite, quite as much as she had repelled, the society 
and attentions of the frequenters of the imperial palace. Her 
magnificent dwelling became the resort of numbers of the most 
distinguished officers of the realm, and the jealousy of Catherine 
began now to be aroused in a new respect; for several of those 
who were known to be disaffected towards her, were among the 
most constant and favored guests at the house of her brilliant 
subject. 

The rebellion of Pagatschef, a Cossack adventurer, whose re- 
semblance to Peter III., Catherine’s murdered husband, had given 
suceess for a while to his revolt, had been crushed ; but the em- 
press still lived in suspicious fears that new conspiracies were being 
formed against her ; and the new policy of Feodora induced Po- 
tempkin to watch her movements with a vigilant eye. 

“ What,” said he to Circasse, one day, having met her with her 
favored brother in the imperial apartments, “‘ what think you of 
the loyalty of your friend, Feodora Radzin? The empress, I fear, 
does not altogether like her movements.” — 

“ She is no longer a friend of mine,” said Circasse. 

“ How, sister?” asked Korsa. ‘‘ What quarrel, pray 7” 

“She spoke in bitter disrespect of the empress,” replied Cir- 
casse ; “reviling those who are ambitious to please her majesty, 
as if that would induce me the sooner to do her the favor she 
entreated of me.” 

“Indeed,” said the minister, with a frown, “and what favor 
was that?” 

“To commend her love to Korsa!” answered Circasse, with af- 
fected contempt, forgetting that the match was one which she her- 
self had once advised. “She became furious when I discounte- 
nanced her presumption, and—”’ 

“ Tut, tut, sister!” said Korsa, with severity, “no betraying 
secrets. Feodora’s love might well be the boast of the proudest 
noble in the realm. It would be presumption, too, in any one 
like me to claim it.” 

“ What, brother, when the empress smiles upon you ?”’ 

“How know you that?” asked Potempkin, with an angry 
glance at Korsa, whose face grew red at the mention. 

“Ay!” at this moment said another voice; and turning, they 
beheld the empress. “How know you that? Mademoiselle, be 
more guarded in your speech. Prince, command Feodora’s pres- 
ence instantly before me. I would more of her from her 
own lips,” 

So saying, with a threatening look, Catherine swept proudly 
from the apartment, followed by the minister, who cast a reproach- 
ful glance at Circasse. 

“You have done wrong, sister,” said Korsa, “ and mischief will 
follow this.” 

“T but hinted at whet all the court perceive, even though the 
empress should deny it. I wish but for your advancement and 
my own; else I should not have affronted Feodora.” 

“What said she against our sovereign?” asked Korsa, with 
anxiety. 

“What I shall not reveal, though sent to Siberia for my silence, 
since the empress was so haughty with me. She must discover 
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what she can, herself, and perhaps that will be sufficient ; for 
Feodora is, in truth, in an ecstacy of despair about you, and will 
not mince her lan ef 

“Is it possible?” said Korsa, musing. “I but thought her a 
mere friend, nor did I dare to hope for more from one who has 
put to the blush two of the proud house of Orlof, by refusing their 
suit. And now it is my unhappy lot to have caused for her the 
displeasure of the empress. Circasse, I am wretched 

“« You do love her, then ?”’ asked his sister. 

“T never knew how much before, though I hoped for no return ; 
and now that I hear of her love, it seems quite as hopeless.” 

Irritated at her own imprudence, the ambitious Circasse was 
now undecided what to do, having displeased her through whose 
absolute powe® she hoped for distinction. Finally, she determined 
to confer with the minister. On the other hand, her brother only 
awaited the issue of the interview between the angry empress and 
Feodora, to disclose to the latter the story of his long attachment. 

The peremptory summons from Potempkin was received with 
surprise and alarm by Feodora, who trembled when she remem- 
bered the hasty words she had spoken to Circasee. But the rage 
of jealous love somewhet emboldened her, as she repaired in her 
carriage to the imperial abode. She was received by her sovereign 
alone. 

“So, M’lle. Radzin, I hear that not content with keeping aloof 
from our court, despite our invitations, you have been indulging in 
words of spleen against ourself.” 

Feodora made no answer. - 

“To what, then, are we to attribute this conduct! Not to misan- 
thropy, surely, for your house is, I hear, one constant scene of 
gayety. Not to disloyalty, we hope.” 

“Your majesty is too firmly seated to fear even the disloyalty, 
if it existed, of so weak a creatare as I,” replied Feodora, with a 
tremulous voice ; “ and too well acquainted with the haman heart 
not to know that in moments of deep grief it prompts the tongue 
to idle expressions of which it soon repents.”’ 

“ And what deep grief is it which should urge Mile. Radzin to 
censure her sovereign?” asked Catherine, in tones much more 
softened, as if the remembrance of her own predominant passion 
commanded her heart to pity. “Have I presumed to love in 
opposition to your wishes ?”” 

“ Your majesty’s questions prove to me that you have been told 
by the sister of Lieutenant Kagul the story of my unfortunate 
attachment. I could have borne with his indifference, had it been 
shown to all alike; but to hear that so great a rival had snatched 
him away, and to hear his sister, whom I had thought my friend, 
calmly exult in the promotion which she knew made misery for 
me—this made me more vehement than is my wont.” 

“ Have you reason to suppose he loves you f” 

“ Alas! I have no reason to believe so.” 

“ And to gratify a hopeless love, you would selfishly keep him 
from promotion, and be hestile to his patron ?” 

“ Your majesty’s own experience in affairs of the heart must 
tell you that lové is seldom unselfish, and that jealousy is deaf to 
pity or to argument.” 

“M’ge. Radzin speaks true,” answered the empress, giad to hear 
that Korsa had given no proof of his attachment to Feodora. 
“ Love is selfish and jealousy is deep, in the sovereign as well as 
the subject. You mast bear this in mind, and also that time cures 
all wounds of the heart. You must see Kagul no more, on pain of 
our displeasure. I pardon what is past. Seek other lovers and 
be happy. You may retire.” 

With a bowed and aching heart, Feodoray pale and weeping, 
rode home rapidly. As rapidly followed another carriage from 
the courtyard of the palace. It contained Korsa and Circasse. 
The latter had sought Potempkia, whose crafty mind well knew 

her ambition, and had resolved to avail himself of it. He now 
represented the empress’s displeasure with her to be great, and 
that her only means te reinstate herself would be to play the spy 
in the house of her late friend; to pretend that the empress had 
discarded her, and that in turn she felt incensed, and repented of 
her conduct towards Feodora. 

“That done, dearest Circasse, and I and all I have are yours 
forever,” said the wily minister. 

“But the empress?” said M’lle Kagul, half fearing that she 
was playing too high a game. 

“Tam no longor hor faverite. Your brother will soon have the 
post, and her consent to our marriage will be cheerfully granted.” 

* But on whom am I to play the spy? Feodora is hasty, but 
not disloyal, and—” 

“Tush, child, not her; but on Gregory Orlof, who is the arch 
enemy of Catheriue and of me; on the Count Ambrosky, the 
mouthpiece of other disaffected vobles, who still lament the fail- 
ure of the dead rebcl Pagatschef, who would rejoice in my over- 
throw, perhaps in the death of Catherine and the grand duke, to 
place tho disappointed Orlof on the throne. Feodora may not 
suspect or favor their designs as yet. But Catherine’s conduct 
will arouse her vindictiveness enough to induce her to wink at 
their designs, which we hear are being completed at her house, 
where all seems harmless revelry. See to it, Keep your counsel. 
Bo faithful, and be fortunate !” 

Circasse promised. Passing from the apartment of Potempkin, 
she met her brother, and without mentioning othey plea than the 
false one, for her return to Feodora, they followed together, the 
brother to confess his love, the sister to proceed in perfidy. When 
Catherine heard of their departure together sho sought her minister. 

“ He served under Orlof once,” she sdid, gloomily. “If Orlof 
be treacherous, Korsa may be.” 

“True, your majesty,” said Potempkin. “ But we shall see. 
The sister is more than a match for the brother.” 

* But Korsa shall not visit there,” said Catherine. 


“ No harm can come of it,” answered the minister. “He does 
not love her, and it will aid his sister’s movements.” 

“TI prefer the open to the secret blow, Potempkin,” said the 
empress ; “ but craft subserves our purpose for the present. Do 
you love Circasse ?”’ she added, with a half smile in her penetrat- 
ing glance. 7 

“Your majesty,” said the minister, affecting to be greatly 
shocked, “‘ Heaven has given you the right and the will to love 
many; but,” he added, with a sigh, “Potempkin can never love 


Whether she believed or not, Catherine seemed to believe. It 
was the better for her interests. 

On her arrival home, the unhappy Feodora flung herself upon 
a sofa and gave way to audible grief, her attendants in vain essay- 
ing to console her. But a few moments elapsed, ere, to her aston- 
ishment, Korsa and Circasse were announced and entered. 

“ You have come to increase my anguish ?” asked she. 

“No, lady,” said Korsa, kneeling and taking her hand, “if to 
confess that I long have loved you, and love more now than ever, 
can cause you any happiness.” 

“ The empress has forbidden me to see you.” 

“She is the mistress only of my sword,” said Korsa; “but 
here I pay greater homage to the mistress of my heart.” 

“Forgive me, my friend,” exclaimed Circasse, falling upon her 
knees and embracing Feodora, “if I have done you wrong. I 
was too ambitious, rash, indiscreet, and I have paid the penalty. 
Alluding to the empress’s partiality for Korsa, I have offended 
her, and am dismissed from court. Henceforth let our interests 
and desires be mutual, and be you my sister indeed.” 

The reconciliation seemed real, and brought a double and un- 
expected joy to the agitated breast of Feodora; and seated there 
together they discoursed freely of the way in which they might 
evade the injanction of the jealous Catherine. 

“Her tyranny is unbearable!” said the artful Circasse. “I 
wonder that men will consent to be her slaves.” 

“ Ambition, sister,” said Korsa, with a smile at the sudden 
change in her policy, “ ambition, which has had such sway over 
you, although a woman, and one whose disappointment seems to 
have brought you to your senses, fills the hearts of men, and too 
often makes them servile. It makes slaves of some, and traitors 
of others.” 

“ And isn’t it honorable to rebel against insufferable despotism ?”’ 
asked Circasse. 

“No doubt you think so, sister, when all hope of preferment is 
gone,” said Korsa. 

* And there are others of my mind,” responded she, “or I am 
much mistaken. Look at the gallant and majestic Orlof, under 
whom you have yourself served in her battles—cast aside, like a 
worthless weed, to make room for his inferior, Potempkin. Do 
you think that he bears the disgrace with patience? Has he, 
within his manly and once loyal breast, no desire for revenge, for 
justice ?” 

“TI admit that despotism often justly enrages a noble soul.” 
replied Korsa, “ but Orlof—” 

At this instant that prince was announced, and entered without 
ceremony. 

Orlof was at that time the most remarkable man in the 
whole empire. The eldest of the five brothers who had chiefly 
been instrumental in the death of Peter III., and making Cath- 
erine sole sovereign, afterwards her main bulwark and cherished 
lover, and more subsequently deposed for a more graceful and 
youthful lover, he had made the tour of Europe and indulged in 
the most extraordinary excesses of expenditure and dissipation, 
“ to assuage the fierce fires of his soul.” Gigantic in figure and 
strength, his lofty head white with the snows of age, he stood be- 
fore that group the most daring and dangerous subject of the great 
Catherine, whose caprices had made havoc of his mind and heart, 
and embittered his happiness forever. Proud amid ruin he stood, 
disdaining to humble his haughty spirit, seeming like Coriolanus 
at Antium, deserted by those he had done the most for, and not 
unwilling to be avenged. His wishes and those of his present 
confreres were suspected, though not yet detected, by the genius 
of Catherine and his foe, Potempkin, and Circasse faltered as he 
approached, at the thought of her errand there,—to deceive and 
betray the lion, if possible. But Orlof had long been charmed by 
the graceful beauty of Circasse, and the knowledge gave her con- 
fidence, the more so because her brother was one of the prince’s 
favorites. 

“ You look happier than usual to day,” said Orlof to Feodora, 
with a glance at Korsa, who still retained her hand. “Has her 
majesty been kind ?” 

‘The state of affairs was soon explained to him by Circasse, who 
relieved the lovers of their embarrassment by taking Orlof aside, 
and the information he received, artfully worded by the designing 
woman, did not fail to create the impression she intended. He 
regarded them all as enemies to the empress, and was free in his 
communications to Circasse that evening, when wine had over- 
heated his impatient, impetuous and fearless blood. 

“ We are to meet again here to-morrow evening,” said Orlof, 
“and I will find a way to relieve you of your preseut predicament. 
The throne of our ungrateful sovereign is shaking. You are am- 
bitious, my beauty—I know it. What say you to being the bride 
of the rising Orlof 

“J know that Korsa would not object,” said Circasse, evasively ; 
and Orlof took it for granted that the brother would become a 
confederate when the plan of revolt should be disclosed on the 
ensuing night. 

“Nor would Circasse object,” she said, as Orlof withdrew, 
“were I sure that the rebellion would be successful. But Cath- 
erine is too powerful, and Potempkin offers a surer ladder for me 


to ascend. Now, for the empress with what I have learned, and 
she can do as she wills with it. But my brother must not remain 
in this house of conspiracy and peril. Temptation may prove too 
strong.” 

Circasse, however, tried in vain to persuade him away. Korsa 
and Feodora, wr=pt in each other’s love, were not so soon to be 
separated. Unsuspicious of any danger, he remained during the 
following day. Meanwhile, the spy repaired to the palace, re- 
vealed all, and entreated the minister that an imperative order 
should be sent for Korsa to attend the empress. 

“ Not so fast,” replied Potempkin. “ You will remain here till 
the will of Catherine is known. She may devise a better plan.” 

Circasse now became greatly alarmed ; nor was her apprehen- 
sion for the safety of her brother at all decreased by the decision 
of Catherine, when Potempkin informed her of all which had 
passed. Circasse had already related the mode by which entrance 
might be secretly had to an ante-chamber, where Catherine might 
listen if she chose to the remarks of the conspirators, and the an- 
folding of their plan of operations ; and the dauatless empress 
resolved to attend in disguise, with her minister and Circasse. 
The anxiety of the latter was apparent. 

“ And will you not send for Korsa ?” 

“We will pat his loyalty to the test,” replied the empress, with 
severity. “I will let him remain. I would have loaded him with 
the greatest favors in my power to bestow. And all these he re- 
fused, or hesitated to accept—from me, his empress, for her, my 
subject! Is this nothing? Does it mean nothing? He has also 
served with Orlof—is no enemy of his—and now, if after all these 
proofs of my regard, he proves disloyal, what punishment is most. 
meet for him 

“ Death or banishment !” answered Potempkin. 

Circasse shuddered. 

“ Just,” said Catherine, resolutely. “He will have had no ex- 
cuse, not even so much as the others. He may remain, and choose: 
as he will, and it is for me to determine the rest.” 

The eventful hour arrived, and Circasse, sick at heart at the 
peril which environed her brother, stood trembling and faint in 
the apartment in the house of Feodora, by the side of the em- 
press and the minister, whom she had guided thither. 

It was a brilliant assembly for so dark a purpose. Within 
three days Catherine was to be dethroned by a revolt, the plan of 
which had been matured by Orlof, and it had not yet been decided, 
so Orlof said in addressing Korsa, with full confidence in his join- 
ing the league, whether the usurper should be put to death, im- 
mured in a dungeon, or sent to cool her boundless ambition in the 
snowy wilds of Siberia. 

“The traitor! It has not been decided! Impotent!” muttered 
Catherine to Potempkin. 

“ My lords,” said Korsa, “ you have freely spoken, and I will 
do the same. That Catherine, our imperial sovereign, is often too 
imperious, some of you may have had good cause to say, though 
I have never had. You have doubtless imagined, though why I 
know not, that I have been inimical to her interests, or reposing 
too much confidence in your own strength, care not for the aid or 
opposition of one so feeble in influence as myself. Be that as it 
may, I do not join with you; and I warn you that your swords 
will be levelled in vain against the invulnerable breast of our 
glorious sovereign.” 

“ Seize him, then!” exclaimed Ambrosky, one of the leading 
conspirators. 

“ No, hold!” said Orlof, advancing, as Korsa drew his sword, 
while Feodora rushed forward and implored them to spare his life. 

“ The signal—quick !” whispered Catherine to Potempkin, and 
the minister, pushing up a window, threw a small bell into the 
street, which, to the surprise of Circasse, was filled with troops. 

“T applaud his frankness, and his faith! He shall not die!” 
continued Orlof; “some other way must be found—what noise 
is that ?” 

The sound of many footsteps at this moment appalled the ears 
of the conspirators ; in another instant the doors were fiung rude- 
ly open, and the apartment was crowded with armed men, while 
the Empress Catherine entered boldly, followed by Potempkin and 
Cireasse. 

“ Treachery !” growled the furious Orlof, drawing his sword, 
still undismayed. 

“Ay, prince, treachery, bat foiled by the guardian genius of 
Russia,” replied Catherine, with a*calm smile, confronting the 
stalwort soldier. ‘Stay, guard !’’ she added, to one who was 
about to take the sword of Orlof, the others having surrendere:i 
theirs. “ ‘To me alone shall Gregory Orlof yield the weapon which 
I gave him when his heart was true and loyal.” 

Overpowered by that majestic aspect, which alone of all the 
world could awe the spirit of Orlof, he bowed his head, and pre- 
sented his sword submissively, and the hopes of the conspirators 
were over. Nor even then would the nobility of Catherine’s nature 
suffer her to receive it. 

“No; keep it priace!” she said, in a lower tone, “and when 
next you sheath it, draw it in defence of the throne you have 
hitherto supported. Catherine pardons the wrong you would have 
done her, in the memory of the love of other days !” 

Orlof’s mighty frame shook with the weight of his grief, as he 
sheathed the weapon, and recollection showered his heaving 

Death or banishment was the doom of all but Orlof, engaged 
in that conspiracy. Pardon was for him, as Catherine*well knew 
his rugged nature, and felt that she could conquer it best by 
magnanimity. For Korsa and Feodora, a life of splendor and 
happiness, protected and illustrated by the love of their sovereign, 
was received; and the shame and anguish which Circasse had 
endured atoned for her treachery and eradicated her ambition. 
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{Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUNSET. 


BY BLANCHE D ARTOIS. 


whence they marched on the 4th of August, and on the 5th reached 
Oriskany, about eight miles from the fort, at which place they 
halted, and a messenger was despatched by General Herkimer to 


Colonel Gansevoort, informing him of his approach, and request- 
iug him, on the arrival of the messenger, to fire three guns in rapid 


When the sun sets In one place. he is but ricing in new glory in ther. 
Life is a constant dying; and the glimpses of heaven we have are reports 
from the sorties the epirit makes when it leaves for awhile its clay taber- 


nacle, to reconnoitre its celestial abode; but when the soul leaves the body 
entirely, like the daazling sum it bursts with ray of glory on new worlds. 


See, the firmament's on fire! 

Lo, « giare is on the ground! 
How it bids the soul aspire, 

Light so wierd was never found ; 
B ing forth t t tone 

In its amber deluge tide, 


Like a ray from God’s own throne. 
Bathing all creation wide : 


Splendidly, yet mournfully ; 
Gorgeously, yet awfully. 
It minds one of the day of doom, 
And saints out-bursting from the tomb ; 
It minds one of the glorious morn 
When out of chaos earth was born— 
Of dawn upon the wave ; 


And of the resurrection morn, 
And Him who comes to save, 


— > 
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BATILE OF ORISKANY. 


BY “NEUTRAL 


~ 


[See Engraving on page 280.) 

Tryon county, New York, was the “ dark and bloody ground ” 
of the Revolutionary struggle. The Six Nations of Indians, 
whose hunting grounds had been encroached upon by the settlers 
west of the Hudson River, had leagued themselves with the Brit- 
ish, and when the war for independence began, they hurled them- 
selves upon the thriving villages and hamlets which dotted the 


beautiful valley of the Mohawk, with the tomahawk in one hand, 
and in the other the flaming torch. Murder, rapine and violence 
attended their footsteps, and desolation marked their pathway 
through the land. At the head of this confederacy was Thayen- 
denagea or Brant, a man who, if we are to believe his biographer, 
was the red-man’s Washington. Tradition had connected his 
name with every atrocity of which the bitter and implacable ven- 
geance of the Indian could be capable, and it was not until the 
late Colonel Stone, searching with indefatigable zeal among the 
musty and long-forgotten records of the past, brought forth his 
character in its true light, that he was looked upon other than as 
“the monster Brant.” Regarding his bravery, skill, indomitable 
energy and powerful influence over the tribes whom he command- 
ed, however, there has been no doubt, and as our present concern 
is with an affair in which the part he bore has been unquestioned, 
we make no hesitation in drawing largely from his biography for 
the facts of our narrative. 

The plan of the campaign of 1777 was the severing the connec- 
tion between the New England colonies and those to the south- 
ward, by means of an expedition from Canada, down the Hudson 
River, of a large army which should capture and hold the defences 
of that noble stream, thus interposing a bar to the intercommuni- 
cation of the rebels and destroying their union. Burgoyne, in 
fartherance of this plan, moved down Lake Champlain, and at 
the same time, Colonel St. Leger, with a motley command of Hes- 
sians, regulars, tories and Indians, the latter under command of 
Thayendenagea, marched through the wilderness, to reduce Fort 
Schuyler, which was situated on the Mohawk River, where the 
town of Rome now stands. This was an important post, as it 
was the key of the Mohawk valley, and its capture was deemed 
necessary to the complete success of the expedition. At the 
period of its investment, it was in command of Colonel Gans- 
yoort, a brave and intrepid officer, whose gallant defence of his 
trust won the plaudits of his compatriots and the warmest com- 
mendations of the Continental Congress. The works were too 
strong to be taken by assault, and Colonel St. Leger sat down 
before them and commenced a regular siege. Batteries were 
erected, guns mounted, trenches dug, and all the usual means 
were brought to bear to compass the reduction of the fort and the 
surrender of its garrison, which, with unflinching courage, con- 
tinued to bold out, long after the period when, according to the 
plan of the campaign, they ought to have been subdued, and their 
conquerors on the way to assist Burgoyne in his advance toward 
Albany. 

The inhabitants of the Mohawk valley did not look with com- 
plaisance upon this invasion of their territory, as it may well be 
supposed, and, notwithstanding the drain upon their numbers 
from Gates’s camp, they made a determined effort to raise the siege 
of the fort and drive their invaders back into the wilderness. 
General Herkimer, one of those sturdy patriots whose “lives, for- 
tunes and sacred honors” were freely given to the support of the 
glorious cause of independence, called upon the militia of Tryon 
county to march to the succor of their countrymen, who were 
fighting in defence of their homes. The call was nobly responded 
to, and he soon found himself at the head of between eight hun- 
dred and a thousand men, who made up in point of courage and 
patriotism what they lacked in discipline and martial appearance. 
Among the volunteers were many of the most influential men of 
the county, and almost all of the Committee of Public Safety 
entered the ranks, or assumed command of companies or regi- 
ments. All were eager to meet the foe, and this eagerness, un- 
tempered with caution, was the cause of the disaster which 
followed. 

The forces rendezvoused at Fort Dayton (German Flats), from 


succ » upon which signal he would march forward and attack 


the enemy in his intrenchments. He also requested Gansevoort 


to make a sortie at the same time, to draw off the attention and 
assist in the defeat of the foe. Unfortunately, the messenger did 


not reach the fort until near noon the next day, and meantime 
the militia-men exhibited the utmost impatience at the delay, and 
demanded eagerly to be led forward to the attack. This impa- 
tience was shared by their officers, who urged the general to push 
forward at once. Herkimer, more cautious, however, urged the 


propriety of waiting for reinforcements, or at least for the signal 
from the fort. A council was held, at which the arguments pro 


and con were advanced with more force than politeness, and high 
words ing, Colonels Cox and Paris did not hesitate to stig- 
matize their commander as a tory and coward. The general was 
pacing the apartment in state of much excitement when the bitter 
taunt reached his cars. Dashing’ the pipe which he had been 


smoking to the floor, and turning upon his subordinates a look of 
scorn, he told them that he considered himself placed over them 


as a father, and that it was not his wish to lead them into any 
difficulty from which he could not extricate them, and, anxious as 
they now were to meet the foe, they would flee at the first sound 
of battle. His remonstrances were in vain, and stung with the 
imputation of cowardice, he gave the order to “march on!” 


With a shout, the troops fell into their ranks and commenced the 


onward march. The dissensions of the morning, however, hav- 
ing caused a delay of some hours, it was not until ten o’clock that 
they moved forward, and such was the impetuosity of their march 
that the usual precautions against surprise were not observed. 

In the meantime, St. Leger had been informed of their advance, 
and had determined to anticipate the attack on his intrenchments 
by an ambuscade. For this purpose, a part of Colonel Johnson’s 
regiment, called “ Johnson’s Greens,” under Major Watts, Colo- 
nel Butler with his Rangers, and Thayendenagea with a large 
force of Indians, were detached. The spot selected by Brant for 
the ambuscade was a ravine about two miles west of Oriskany, 
which crossed the road over which the American troops were 
marching. The bottom of the ravine was marshy, and the road 
crossed the marsh by means of a causeway. West of the cause- 
way was arising ground thickly covered with trees and under- 
brush, and here the ambuscade was formed, the forces being placed 
in the shape of a crescent, or segment of a circle, with the points 
towards the advancing troops of Herkimer. These were allowed 
to cross the causeway, and as soon as they had entered the circle, 
the opening was closed and they were thus completely surrounded. 
The first intimation which the Provincials had of the proximity of 
an enemy, was the shrill war-whoop, and a shower of balls which 
cut down the advanced guards, and killed and wounded many of 
the main body. Colonel Visscher’s regiment, which had not 
crossed the causeway when the gap was closed, was left on the 
eastern side of the ravine, and as predicted by their general, in- 
gloriously fled at the first fire. They suffered more, however, 
than they would, perhaps, had they remained by their companions 
in arms, being pursued by a body of Indians, and most severely 
cut up. 

The suddenness of the surprise caused the most irremediable 
confusion in the ranks of the militia~men, which threatened them 
with utter annihilation. At every opportunity the savages would 
dart forward, tomahawk in hand, to ensure the death of those who 
fell, and many and fierce were the conflicts which ensued hand to 
hand. General Herkimer was wounded, and Colonel Cox and 
Captain Van Slyk were killed at the first fire. A ball] passed 
through the general’s horse, and shattered his own leg just below 
the knee. Nothing daunted at the storm of balls which whistled 
around his ears, he ordered his saddie to be taken from his charger 
and placed against a beech tree which stood near, and seating 
himself upon it, he gave his orders with a calm, serene counte- 
nance, while his men were falling around him like leaves before 


‘the autumn blast. For a time, the battle was a mere slaughter, 


the Indians and tories firing into the ranks of the patriots, who 
were crowded together like a flock of frightened sheep, and were 
mowed down by scores. At length, however, they formed them- 
selves into circles, the better to resist the bayonet charges of the 
Greens, and from this period the defence assumed more regularity 
and was much more effective. Their fire became so severe by 
this arrangement that the enemy attempted a decisive charge with 
the bayonet, but were met by such an undaunted front that they 
were forced to recoil. Again the Indians poured in their deadly 
volleys, and again the battle assumed the aspect of a massacre. 
Just at this.period, a terrific storm-cloud which had been gather- 
ing in the heavens discharged itself upon the combatants, who 
were fain to seck shelter beneath the trees, and for an hour there 
was a lull in the contest. Both parties took advantage of this to 
form anew their plan of attack and defence. The Americans, by 
command of their general, took advantage of a more elevated 
position, and having observed in the earlier part of the action that 
as soon as one of their number fired from beliind a tree, an Indian 
would run up and tomahawk him, they placed themselves in pairs 
behind each tree, one to fire and the other to reserve his fire until 
the Indian ran up as before. By the new arrangement, the Indians 
were made to suffer so severely that they began to give way, when 
Major Watts, coming up with a reinforeement, reanimated their 
drooping courage, and the fight began anew. The fresh troops 
had many of them been recognized by the patriots as refugees 
from their own neighborhood, and as the parties faced each other, 
all the mutual resentment and personal hate which civil strife en- 


genders nerved their arms and flashed from their eves. They 
leaped upon each other like wild beasts, and foot to foot and hand 
to hand, they fought with muskets, clubbed, or stabbed each other 
with their knives, sometimes literally dying in each other’s embrace. 

A firing was now heard in the direction of the fort. It was the 
sortie, which had been planned and arranged during the storm, 
and as soon as it had broke away, had been executed with signal 
effect by a detachment under Colonel Willett. Gansevoort had 


noticed, in the morning, bodies of troops moving down the river, 
but was not apprised of their destination until the arrival of Gen- 
eral Herkimer’s messenger. ‘The firing im the direction of Oris- 
kany warned him of the latter’s danger, and as soon as possible 
the sortie was made. It was gallantly executed, and Willett suc- 
ceeded in defeating the troops opposed to him and in returning to 
the fort with twenty-one wagon loads of spoils, without the loss of 


The sound of musketry in the direction of the fort was a wel- 
come sound to the Provincials, and a source of wonder to their 
opponents. The latter took advantage of it, however, to attempt 
a ruse de guerre, which had nearly proved successful. A portion 
of Butler’s Rangers were disguised to resemble American troops, 
and were made to approach from the direction of the fort. Lieut. 


Jacob Sammons, perceiving that their hats were American, shouted 
to Captain Gardinier that reinforcements were coming up from 
the fort. The captain was not so easily deceived, and immediate- 
ly replied, “‘ Not so; they are enemies: don’t you see their green 
coats?” They continued to advance, and one of Gardinier’s men, 
seeing an acquaintance in their ranks, rushed forward and offered 
his hand in token of friendship. It was immediately seized with 
no friendly gripe, and the too credulous patriot was informed that 
he was a prisoner. He did not yield without a struggle; and 
Captain Gardinier, who had watched the action and its result, 
sprang forward, and with one blow of his spear, levelled the cap- 
tor and liberated his man. The gallant captain was immediately 
set upon by three of the disguised Greens, and one of his spurs 
becoming entangled in their clothes, he was thrown to the ground. 
Still contending, however, with almost superhuman strength, both 
his thighs were transfixed to the earth by the bayonets of two of 
his assailants, while the third made a thrust to run him through 
the body. Seizing this bayonet with both hands, he drew its owner 
down upon himself, and held him there as a shield against the 
stabs of the others, until one of his own men, perceiving the strug- 
gie, rushed to his rescue. As the assailants turned upon their 
new adversary, Gardinier seized his spear, which lay at his side, 
and buried it deep in the side of his assailant, who immediately 
expired. He proved to be Lieut. McDonald, one of the loyalist 
officers from Tryon county. During this struggle, some of Gar- 
dinier’s men called to him, “For God’s sake, captain, you are 
killing your own men!” ‘‘They are not our men,” he replied ; 
“they are the enemy. Fire away!” A deadly fire from the Pro- 
vincials ensued, from the effects of which more than thirty of the 
Greens fell, and many of the Indian warriors. Perceiving that 
their numbers were rapidly becoming thinned by the determined 
and desperate defence of the patriots, the Indians at length raised 
the retreating cry, ‘‘ Gonah! oonah!” and fied in every direction, 
followed by the shouts and huzzas of the Americans, and a shower 
of bullets. The Greens and Rangers, finding their allies deserting 
them, and discovering from the firing at the fort that their presence 
was needed elsewhere, retreated precipitately, leaving the field in 
possession of the brave Tryon county militia. 

Thus terminated the most severe and, for the numbers engaged, 
the bloodiest battle of the revolutionary struggle. Though vic- 
torious, the Provincials had lost nearly one-third of their number 
in killed and wounded. The field presented a sight shocking to 
behold. The Indians and white men were mingled in confused 
groups ; in many instances with their left hand clenched in each 
other's hair; while in theirright they still grasped the knife or 
tomahawk which had inflicted the death wound, and “thus they 
lay frowning.” The Indians had taken many prisoners, upon 
whom they afterwards wreaked their vengeance in the usual mode 
of torture at the stake. Colonel Paris, who had impugned his 
commander’s courage in the morning, was among the number. 
Major John Frey was also wounded and taken, and as an evidence 
of the more than savage fury that burned in the bosoms of the 
contending parties on this occasion, it is stated that his brother, 
who was an officer in the British service, when he saw him brought 
in, attempted to take his life, and he was only saved by the inter- 
position of others. 

Retaining possession of the field, the survivors immediately 
commenced the work of collecting and removing the wounded. 
Among these was the commanding general, who, notwithstanding 
the painful nature of his wound, had remained seated upon his 
saddle during the six hours which the battle lasted, calmly smok- 
ing his pipe and delivering his orders. He was placed upon a 
rude litter, made by slinging a blanket between two poles, and in 
this manner, was removed to his residence at Little Falls, on the 
Mohawk, where he died ten days after from an extraordinary flow 
of blood, caused by the unskilful amputation of his wounded 
limb. Congress voted him a monument, but like many similar 
votes, it was never carried into execution. Kighty years have 
since rolled away, and the journal of Congress is the only monu- 


of Austria, “Francis is an old granny.” Some friend 
repeated the remarkto Maria Louisa. The e "ed sought an ex- 
planation from Talleyrand. “ Monsieur Talleyrand, what does 


sage,” Life of 


ment and the resolution the only inscription which testify the , 
gratitude of the republic to General Nicholas Herkimer. 
+ 
that meap--an old granny?” ‘The « 
| polite than conscientious, answered, wi 
| means, madame,—it means a vencrable 
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BATTLE OF KING’S MOUNTAIN. 


BY “NEUTRAL TINT.” 


Sripom had the settlements on the Wataugu witnessed such a 


vast assemblage of fighting men as was seen at Sycamore Shoals 
on the morning of the 25th of September, 1780. Every station, 


fort and cabin had sent its gunner to the mecting, and from the 
mountains on the east to the far distant settlements on the Cotam- 
bia, not a solitary rifi r ined at his own home on that day. 
‘The scene presented to the eye was one of bustling activity and 
intense interest. Gathered in groups around several prominent 


individuals who seemed to possess authority, or actively engaged 
in various duties which betokened a distant expedition, a thousand 


men, of various ages, from the sturdy youth of sixteen to the 
gray-headed but still athletic man of seventy, were preparing to 
risk their lives in battle for their country, their families, and their 
hearthstones. The cause of their assembling and the results 
thereof are matters of history. Let us turn to the chronicles. 


The defeat of Gates at Camden, and the subsequent surprise of 
Sumter at Fishing Creek, seemed to crush ont the last hope of 


successful resistance at the South toward the close of the year 
1780. The fall of Savannah, the capitulation of Charleston, and 
the capture of the entire southern army under General Lincoln ; 
the massacre of Buford’s corps by Tarleton, the utter dispersion 
of Sumter’s men, added to the complete rout of Gates at the head 


of a second southern army, left no prospect but that of subjuga- 


tion and submission. No ray of light pierced the dark and por- 
tentous cloud which lowered over the devoted State of South 
Carolina, and threatened her sister States of North Carolina and 
Virginia. The conqueror sat quietly in Camden, counting his 
spoils and arranging his plans for following up his successes, 
while his partizan officers were scouring the country in every 
direction, encouraging the tories and reducing the whigs to sub- 
mission. British power seemed firmly established at the South, 
and detachments from the many posts scattered throughout the 
country were ranging far and wide, laying waste the property of 
the whigs, and rioting in the proceeds of their unresisted forays. 
Having despatched his prisoners to Charleston, inquired into 
and improved the condition of his various posts, and established 
civil government in South Carolina, Cornwallis prepared to take 
up his march through North Carolina and Virginia. Previous to 
doing so, he despatched Major Ferguson, at the head of a detach- 
ment of regulars and tories, to embody the loyalists beyond the 
Wateree and Broad Rivers; intercept the mountain men who 
were retreating from Camden, and after scouring the upper part 
of the State near the mountains, to rejoin his command at Char- 
lotte. Rebellion was becoming rife in that section of country, and 
taking cue from his commander, Ferguson adopted the most strin- 
gent measures to subvert it, and reduce the inhabitants to a proper 
sense of their allegiance to the king. The tories, who made up 
much the larger portion of his command, now that they had little 
to fear from the rebels, gave vent to their rancorous feelings of 
hate, and his march was one constant succession of outrage, riot, 
rapine and murder. Without meeting with opposition, he had ad- 
vanced as far as Gilbert town, on the borders of the present State 
of Tennessee. He had approached the lion’s lair, and a sullen 
growl, rolling in startling echoes down the sides of the Blue Ridge, 
warned him of danger, for westward of those mountains, in what 
was then called the Watuaga settlement, most of the families of 
the whigs who were fighting the battles of their country, or had 
been driven from their homes in other sections, were deposited. 
This had been considered a place of safety and dernier resort, for 
the mountains were supposed to interpose an insurmountable bar- 
rier to incursions from the east, and it was the outpost of civiliza- 
tion westward. Surrounded and hemmed in by warlike tribes of 
Indians, the hardy inhabitants had been forced to contend inch by 
inch for the soil they cultivated, every foot of which had been 
watered with their blood and witnessed their bravery. Their lives 
wore a continued scene of battle and adventure, to which they had 
become so accustomed and inured as to make it second nature ; 
they were the true “hunting shirts,” men sans peur et sans re- 
proche ; whose hearts were as open to the ery of suffering humanity 
as they were free from taint of cowardice. Notwithstanding they 
had taken frequent part in battling with the British legions, the 
war for independence had been as yet afar off; but now it was 
brought to their own doors, and the safety of their homes, their 
wives and children, everything which man holds dear, roused them 
to a sense of danger, and they prepared to beat back the invader. 
Ferguson had heard of their rising, and parolling two mountain 
men whom he had captured, he bade them go home and tell their 
officers that if they did not cease opposition to the king and take 
protection under his flag, he would march over the mountains, 
hang their leaders, bura their homes, and lay waste their country. 
Ferguson was at the head of an army of over one thousand 
men, to which ho was receiving constant additions, and he began 
to feel strong, but he had little knowledge of the men to whom 
he had sent this threatening messdye, Shelby, Sevier, McDowell 
and Campbell were not likely to be dismayed at the bombast of 
the British leader, but on the contrary it added fuel to the flame of 
their Vengeful hatred towards him on account of the many acta of 
eruelty which had been committed by the forces under his com- 
mand. Shelby and Sevier were the leaders of the mountain men. 
McDowell had battled with the British forces until defeat and dis- 
aster had driven him across the Blue Ridge, together with many of 
his adherents, to seek safety with the hardy mountaineers. Camp- 
bell commanded a regiment of Virginians, and was a brave and 
active partisan. The movement against Ferguson had its origin 


with the two first named officers, and a correspondence with other 
leaders had resulted in the assemblage at the Sycamore Shoals, 


is now the State of Tennessee, except the distant settlement of 


sembly could expect to take part in the proposed enterprise, yet 
all had come up to the rendezvous. The vigorous and athletic 


came to offer their services in defence of their homes, while the 


older and weaker ones came to counsel their younger friends, re- 
ceive instructions from the leaders for cases of emergency during 
their absence, and to bring the products of their clearings for the 
outfit of the expedition. Everything they had, whether the horse 
from the plow, the corn from the bin, or the rifle from the hooks 
on the wall, it was cheerfully and freely offered for the common 


cause. Seldom has an army whose personnel was so perfect, been 
gathered together. They were all volunteer riflemen, acknow- 


ledging no authority except that of their self-elected leaders, and 
yet as ductile and obedient as the more servile mercenaries of 
Europe, because it was the obedience of perfect confidence in 
those under whom they had fought in many a well-contested bat- 
tle. They were all, from the youth of sixteen to the veteran of 


fifty battles, strong, athletic, bold, enterprising, courageous and 
enthusiastic. Every man was picked, and when the little army 


took up its line of march on the morning after its assembling at 
Sycamore Shoals, it presented a sight calculated to excite admira- 
tion in the breast of the patriot, and strike dread consternation in 
the bosom of its enemies. There were no costly trappings, or 
equipments, but all were clad in the homespun hunting-shirt, made 


by the hands of wife, mother or sister, which, together with the 
leggings, were trimmed with fringe, or, as was more often the 


case with the older ones, with long straight hair, which had once 
graced the head of some Cherokee or Choctaw warrior. This was 
a badge of service, and indicated the older and more experienced 
hunter, who was looked upon by his younger comrades almost 
with an envious eye, as the new recruit may be supposed to look 
upon the gaudy shoulder-knot of his superior officer. Each was 
armed with a tomahawk, scalping-knife, and rifle. They were 
all mounted and equipped with a blanket, knapsack, shot-pouch 
and powder-horn. 

After a solemn and appropriate prayer by a clergyman present, in 
which the cause and the army were commended to divine protec- 
tion and guidance, they bade farewell to their relatives, neighbors 
and friends, and commenced their march in pursuit of the enemy 
who had threatened to “ burn their homes, lay waste their coun- 
try and hang their leaders.” No extensive commissariat impeded 
the rapidity of their movements, but as in all their Indian cam- 
paigns, each man depended upon his trusty rifle to supply him 
with the necessary provisions, and at night the starry-decked 
heavens formed the only tent they knew. After getting into the 
settlements on the other side of the mountains, they forayed upon 
the tories, who had long revelled in the spoils which they had 
wrung from their whig neighbors. 

Ferguson, having become alarmed by the avalanche which was 
preparing to launch itself upon him from the mountains, des- 
patched couriers to Lord Cornwallis, informing him of his criti- 
cal danger, and, after calling upon and beseeching the tories to 
join his ranks and assist him in driving back this “horde of mis- 
creants, and set of mongrels,” he beat a hasty retreat, endeavor- 
ing to elude the mountain men until he could gather a larger force 
or receive reinforcements. The tories, however, knew teo well 
the character of the force which was gathering like a cloud in the 
heavens, to risk their persons in the conflict which was approach- 
ing, and they preferred to shelter themselves from view rather than 
contend with the invincible mountaineers with their trusty rifles, 
death-dealing tomahawks and scalping-knives. Every step which 
he took betokened the fear which had seized upon the British offi- 
cer as he contemplated the gathering of the storm-cloud which 
was muttering its sullen thunders from the adjacent hilltops. 


After leaving Gilbert town, Ferguson marched to the Cowpens, 
thence to Dear’s Ferry, and on the sixth of October he moved 
forward some fourteen miles, and encamped upon an eminence 
where he considered himself safe from attack, and here he awaited 
the gathering of the loyalist militia and the reinforcements for 
which he had sent. Meantime, the first sign of retreat on his 
part had atoused the whigs, and when the mountain men came 
down into the valleys they found various parties waiting to join 
their ranks. Officers with men, officers without men, and men 
without officers were continually comiag in, some on foot, some 
mounted, some armed, some unarmed, but all eager to find and 
fight the common enemy. 

There being no one of the superior officers who could claim the 
right to command, it was thought advisable to send to head quar- 
ters for a general officer, and Colonel McDowell started for the 
purpose. On his way he fell in with Colonel James Williams 
from South Carolina, with upwards of four hundred men. These 
were at once sent to the camp and an express forwarded to inform 
the chiefs of their coming. 

Colonel Shelby opposed the sending for a general officer on ac- 
count of the delay which would be caused thereby, arguing, that 
now that they were within striking distance of the enemy, it 
would be folly to afford him any respite, whereby he could con- 
centeate his forces or receive reinforcements. He urged the neces- 
sity of pushing forward with the best men, in pursuit of the re- 
treating foe, and striking him while he was yet unprepared for the 
contest. This counsel was happily adopted, and the next morn- 
ing at break of day, nine hundred and ten of the most expert 
marksmen were selected and pushed forward on the trail. They 
had but one object in view—the destruction of Ferguson and his 
army. Such was the eagerness of the pursuit that for the last 
thirty-six hours they halted but an hour for rest and refreshment. 


where were concentrated the entire adult maie population of what | 


Columbia on the Mississippi. Only a small portion of that as- | 


The trail became hourly more fresh, and they hurried on with the 


utmost vigor. As they approached the camp of Ferguson, the 
advanced guard met two unarmed men of whom they learned the 
precise position of the enemy’s forces, and also that he was prepar- 
ing to retreat the next morning to join Cornwallis. When within 
a mile of the camp, an express rider was captured, the ink on 


whose despatches was searcely dry. They contained an urgent 


appeal to Cornwallis for aid, and a statement of the force under 


his command. A council of war was held, and it was decided to 
march forward and decide the issue without further rest or re- 
freshment. One half of the troops were to march around the base 
of the mountain until they met the rest of the troops encircling it 
on the other side, when all were to give the Indian war-whoop and 
rush forward against the foe. After dismounting and securing 


their horses, with whom they left a small guard, the troops moved 
forward to their respective positions. Sevier, Shelby, Campbell, 


McDowell and Winston, with the men under their command, 
marched to surround the camp, while the forces of Williams, 
Chronicle, Hambright and Cleveland prepared at the given signal 
to attack in front and on the lIeft.. The first mentioned column, 
in marching off, discovered a gap in the mountain through which 


they concluded to pass, and in doing so they drew the fire of the 


enemy, which wounded some of the men, and McDowell and 
Shelby returned it. Campbell, Shelby and McDoweil now as- 
cended the hill and poured in a destructive fire upon the left of 
the enemy’ gJine. This attracted the attention of Ferguson, who 
despatched Dupoister, his second in command, with the regulars 
to that point, and a brisk charge of the bayonet drove the Ameri- 


cans to the foot of the hill. The left, ander Hambright, Chronicle, 
Cleveland and Williams, hearing the firing, drove in the enemy’s 


pickets and ascended the mountain, where they were met by a 
portion of the regulars, protected in a measure by their wagons 
and some slight breastworks, and commanded by Ferguson in 
person. The contest here became severe, and Dupoister was re- 
called from the left and ordered to charge the Americans with the 
bayonet, which he did with effect, driving them nearly to the foot 
of the hill. As he did so, however, he received a galling fire from 
those riflemen who were ascending in front, which thinned his 
ranks considerably. A rush was made, and the tory riflemen 
who were stationed here suffered severely at the hands of their 
embittered and determined foe. The Americans had now com- 
pletely surrounded the camp, and poured in a deadly fire on all 
sides. Sevier and Winston, taking advantaze of ravines which 
penetrated the rear of the mountain, were enabled to bring their 
men up nearly to the crest before they were observed. As the 
head of the column reached a level space in the rear of the Brit- 
ish troops they received a severe fire, but the riflemen allowed their 
foe no opportunity to reload, but delivering a well directed and 
deadly fire from their unerring rities, rushed to close quarters with 
their knives and tomahawks. The regulars were entirely unused 
to this mode of attack ; the line began to waver, and was only 
prevented from breaking by constant reinforcements, with which 
Ferguson endeavored to keep his column intact. But by thus 
drawing off his forces from other points, Shelby, Campbell and 
the other officers were enabled to reach and hold their position 
upon the crest of the mountain. 

Although completely surrounded and in the midst of a fire from 
all directions, the enemy fought bravely and with a determination 
to conquer. Ferguson was ever in the hottest of the engagement. 
A shrill-sounding whistle he carried in his wounded hand was a 
signal recognized by his men, and was of immense service in in- 
spiring them with confidence in his presence and desperate courage. 
The Americans kept gaining ground, and thinning the ranks of 
the regulars with their death-dealing rifles. Ferguson ordered his 
cavalry to mount, intending to make a desperate charge at their 
head, but as fast as they mounted their horses they were brought 
down by the sharp-shooters, and this was abandoned. The tories 
were ordered to fit the handles of their knives to their rifles, and 
with the number of his bayonets thus increased he hoped to drive 
back his antagonists. But this advantage was but temporary, and 
it soon became evident to all but Ferguson that the day was lost. 
The tories raised a white flag in token of surrender, but he rode 
up and cut it down. Another was raised in another part of the 
camp, and this he also pulled down. His indomitable energy and 
determination was a theme of praise to the mountain men, but his 
death was a necessary prelude to victory, and a shot from the 
ritle of one of Shelby’s men brought him to the ground in the 
agonies of death. Dupoister, on whom the command now de- 
volved, finding further resistance worse than useless, raised a white 
flag, and the firing of the Americans ceased in a great measure. 
The cessation, however, was notcomplete. Some of the younger 
men did not know the meaning of a white flag; similar flags had 
been raised and again lowered. Shelby called to the enemy to 
throw down their arms, as all would understand that as a token of 
surrender. This was done and the work of carnage ceased. 


The battle of King’s Mountain lasted about an hour. The loss 
of the enemy was two hundred and twenty-five killed, one hun- 
dred and eighty wounded, seven hundred prisoners, besides fifteen 
hundred stand of arms, a great many horses and wagons, loaded 
with supplies and booty of every kind, taken by the tories in their 
plundering forays. ‘The loss of the Americans was, on the con- 
trary, only thirty-five killed and about seventy wounded. Not one 
of the enemy escaped from the field. At morning dawn, the vic- 
tors with their prisoners began their return march, which, being in 
the vicinity of large parties of tories, they pressed rapidly. At 
Bickerstaff’s field, in Rutherford county, they halted. A court- 
martial was held, and some for desertion, and others for greater 
erimes, were sentenced to be hung, though only nine suffered the 
penalty ; the others were respited. The victorious troops ,then 
separated all to their respective homes. 
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HON. JOHN W. FORNEY. 

Herewith we present our readers with an uncommonly correct 
and spirited likeness of Col. J. W. Forney of Pennsylvania, the 
master-spirit in the late momentous national contest which result- 
ed in the election of James Buchanan to the presidency. He is 
emphatically the representative of Young America in the large 
and generous sense of the term, being bold, prompt and decisive 
in action, upright, true and manly in character, with a pervading 
sentiment of assimilating and absorbing nationality. The subject 
of our sketch is of medium height, with good breadth and depth 
of chest, of athletic, muscular development, with a fine, free head, 
well set upon the bust. Of fair complexion, light-brown hair, 
clear, steady blue eyes, his whole appearance is prepossessing and 
invites confidence. A practical observer would readily select this 
man among 4 crowd of strangers as one well fitted for prompt, 
vigorous and effective intellectual action, and upon hearing the 
voice would find confirmation of his first impressions. Col. For- 
ney’s voice is full, deep, and of a pleasing tone; his enunciation 
clear and ready ; his command and choice of language admirable ; 
and hence his oratory, enforced by the easy play of his expressive 
features, and his natural and graceful gesticulation, is quite effec- 
tive. Col. Forney is still young, not having as yet completed his 
fortieth year. He was born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 30, 1817, and was quite early in life thrown upon his own re- 

“sources to obtain a livelihood. His father died when John was 
but eight vears of age, and not Jong after he was taken from school 
and placed as an apprentice to learn the printing trade in the office 
of the Lancaster Journal, at that time under the charge of Mr. 
Hugh Maxwell. Thus, like many another smart man, he was 
indebted to the printing-office for his early education, for he never 
attended school for a day after the age of eleven. And yet for 
vigor and purity of style, power of expression and facility of com- 
position, there are few public writers who surpass the subject of 
this notice. While working in Mr. Maxwell’s office, and at the 
early age of sixteen, young Forney tried hjs hand at editorial ar- 
ticles,and with such good success that ma- 
ny of them were accepted by his employer 


ing both termé of office he di 
duous and i t duties so promptly and 


i of the Wash- 
nion, owned b Armstrong, 
and conducted that of the de- 
about four years, embracing the greater part 

: Gen. Pierce’s ini His early and 

RS constant attachment to Mr. Buchanan led 

= Sse him to abandon the Union upon the nomina- 
SSSSSESERN tion of that gentleman as the democratic can- 
SX_OEESV’ didate for the presidency, and to devote him- 
SGEEEEF self with all the energy of his nature and all 
SSS GK SS the powers of his well-trained and disciplined 
S_EARRHSY$ mind, to the work of ensuring the election of 
SN his favorite candidate. The nomination of 

Mr. Buchanan had long been a cherished ob- 

ject with Col. Forney, and in all the positions 

in which he was , and amid all the in- 


patriot, he was eager to place at the helm of 
the ship of state one whom he sincerely be- 
lieved, from his statesmanship and experi » 
to be eminently fitted to control it. Probably 
no man rejoiced more sincerely in the result of 
the arduous battle than John W. Forney of 
Pennsylvania. He had thrown his whole soul 
into the contest, and he enjoyed the triumph. 
As lookers on, pledged to strict neutrality, we 
have observed with satisfaction that even this virulent struggle, 
the result of which was a cruel disappointment to two antagonistic 
parties, was followed by that quiet acquiescence which marks the 
operation of our political system. 


SPECIE VAULT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

In the accompanying engraving we give our readers a glimpse 
of the famous vault of the Bank of England, a treasury which, if 
it does not contain “ untold gold,”—for every fraction of an ounce 
is weighed and accounted for,—is yet nearly as rich as the cave of 
Aladdin. Here we see piles of strong boxes full of the precious 
metal, and fat bags bursting with a plethora of guineas—clerks 
weighing the golden ore, and laborers piling up the costly 
bullion. It is a scene fit to craze a miser’s heart. Money, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, “is the root of ali evil ;” but, if we 
take the trouble to endeavor to arrive at a reasonable estimate ot 
the value of money, we shall speedily find the very reverse to be 
the fact. Money is merely an agent in the business transactions 
of life, and upon its judicious use depend the benefits or injuries 
that result from its management. In times not very remote, every 
man was his own banker, and the consequence was, that those who 
had a surplus capital strove to increase it, not through the ordinary 
channels of industry, but at the expense of the necessities or am- 
bition of others; hence usury arose, and mammon worship was 
greeted as an established institution. As money—the representa- 
tive of acc lations—increased, hoarding commenced, and then 
was originated that system of borrowing and lending, which, we 
doubt not, gave currency to the popular saying that the possession 
of money created more mischief than good. As mankind, how- 
ever, progressed in knowledge, money came to be recognized as 
an element of progress and civilization, and its disposition was 
elevated to the rank of an economical science. Ln a short time 
the association of persons who were in the pussession of capital 
led to banking, that is, the creation of a large fund to accommo- 
date the necessities of commerce, and provide a commercial guar- 


and were published in the Journal. In 
1837, when only nineteen years of age, 
he became joint proprietor and editor of 
another paper, published at Lancaster, 
called the Intelligencer, and in this estab- 
lishment performed at the same time the 
three-fold duty of editor, compositor and 
pressman. Instances of this triple ser- 
vice are not rare among the professors ot 
the “ art preservative of arts,” but seldom 
do we find one in a person so young ; 
and it may be taken asa sure sign of a 
native energy of character and indomita- 
ble will. After conducting the Intelli- 
gencer for five years, Mr. Forney ob- 
tained possession of the Journal also, and 
united the two papers in one, which he 
‘ published under the title of the Intelligen- 
cer and Journal, for a period of five years, 
when he removed to the city of Philadel- 
phia, and became editor and proprietor of 
the Pennsylvanian, which paper he edited 
with signal ability and power for a period 
of seven years, fully meeting the most 
sanguine expectations of |i: political 
friends who had witnessed the develop- 
ment of his talents while engaged in the 
Lancaster papers. The lab rs of Col. 
Forney in t several political journals 
were employed during some of the most 
exciting and sharply defined contests in 
Pennsylvania politics, and while he eyer 
_did gallant service in the foreground of 
the ie, his candor and fairness to- 
wards his opponents won for him the re- 
: on of those who quailed beneath his 
ws. In the year 1851, Mr. Forney wes 
honored with the distinguished and re- 
sponsible position of clerk of the national 
house of representatives. Upon this he 
wed to Washington city, and while 

ing the duties of this office, con- 


, there 
was gradually developed that splendid institution cag | 
i monarchs, aristocrats, merchants, 
every member of the industrial commonwealth. Banking, as un- 
derstood in the modern sense, was first established in Lombardy, 
hence the arms of that , the three golden balls over pawn- 
brokers’ doors ; and in its primitive state, was a system of deposit 


they belong. upon her career of com- 
aon, clearly saw the advantages to i i 
monetary operation ; and when her colonial policy had begun to 
be pursued with enterprise and vigor, she ly adopted, on an 
extended scale, the co-operative principle which had been found to 
ly in Italy and Germany. The Bank of Eng. 
land, originally started in 1694, has stood many severe trials. 


of other institutions, Bank 
became responsi’ t to h 
encumbrance called “ The National Debt.” 


destroy public confidence and general prosperity. These schemes 
were exceedingly perplexing to the government of the times— 
money could only be obtai co bodies—and 
William Paterson, the founder of the k of England, said that 
“ its erection not only relieved the ministerial managers from their 
frequent processions into the city, for the borrowing of money on 
the best and newest public securities, at ten or twelve } a! cent. 
per annum, but it likewise gave life and currency to double or 
treble the value of its capital in other branches of public credit.” 
Strong, however, was the opposition to a plan which threatened to 
destroy the profits of the usurer; but the public nobly supported 
the projectors, and eventually a law was passed authorizing the 
raising of £1,200,000 by subscription, as the capital of the bank. 
The act stated that no one person was to subscribe more than 
£20,000, and that the whole capital was to be lent to the govern- 
ment, at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, together with 
£4000 for management. Thus it would appear that the forma- 
tion of the Bank of England arose chiefly out of the necessities ot 
the state. The bank first commenced its operations in Mercer’s 
Hall, with about fifty clerks, and the effect of its formation was 
speedily felt by a redaction of interest out of doors. In 1709, the 

k was placed in a position of considerable danger, arising from 
circumstances which, in the present time, would be considered of 
trifling importance. In his “ History of the Bank of England,” 
Mr. Francis thus describes them: ‘ One Dr. Henry Sacheverell, 
an — whig, was appointed to preach the annual sermon at 
St. ’s before the lord mayor and the court of aldermen. ‘The 
sermon was used as an engine of attack upon some of the mem- 
bers of her majesty’s government. Among others, the lord trea- 
surer was characterized as volpone. ‘The measureless impudence 
of the preacher attracted attention, and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, a 
director of the Bank of England, and a wise man in his genera- 
tion, protested against it, nor did the city authorities make the or- 
dinary request to have it published. But as publicity was the 
doctor’s object, and the truth of no importance, he pretended that 
Garrard, the lord mayor, had desired him to priat it; and to him 
he dedicated it, with an intlammatory epistle. He was arrested 
and impeached, in revenge for the liberties he had taken with gov- 
ernment. The populace chose to support the divine, and London 
became a scene of confusion, and a bodyguard of. London butch- 
ers accompanied him to his trial, at Westminster Hall. The 
directors of the bauk took active measures of defence, and by 
their firmness, together with a stroug military support, were 
enabled to save the bank froin pillage.’ 


trived to edit the Pennsylvanian, tor a 


THE SPECIE VAULT OF 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


a 
period of two 1 In 1853 he was again 
chosen to the clerkship of the House, and dur- 
OF 
Sle ae of the last Congress,Col. Forney, as clerk, pre- 
ee we sided over the House during the protracted | and loan; but as governments and corporations began to recog- 
GAAS Sam  ——_ straggle which resulted in the doelien of | nize its adaptability to great undertakings, it, in process of time, 
ty aim = q as speaker, and he won the esteem and | expanded to the dimensions of a centralized organization for the 
or ff Ge eS respect of all parties by the dignity and im- | facilitation of all transactions of which money was the token or 
ie . EB a * partiality of his course, so much so that a | the symbol. States, to whom credit is an essential requisite, in- 
ae SB s ee Wy resolution of thanks was moved by Mr. Stan- | stinctively appreciated its atility, and thus there arose 
\ ig = wf ton, an abolition member from Ohio, and | Europe those wealthy houses and corporations, the een of 
: Uiie4 ‘ : passed unanimously by the House. During | which was almost the history of the respective countries to which 
‘2B the time that he was clerk of the House 
=. 4 >: 
SSSsssssss De atee ae times of peril, when the chancellor of the exchequer has not had 
SsS a to draw upon, the Bank of England has come for- 
SSSSSSSSSSSS a ree ward with abundance of materiel, and enabled successive govern- 
SSS PA Se ments to convince the enemies of England that both men and 
SSS A, Deas money were in sufficient abundance to overcome any designs upon 
SSS EQq*@« WS the liberties of the country. Successive wars’ added to national 
S prior to the establishment of the Bank of Engiand—namely, in 
1678—it was proposed to start what was termed a “ large model ” 
fluen he controlled, he never lost | of a bank; other similar banks were in embryo. After much 
= SS iy) Wh 7s SS sight of this leading idea. As a Pennsylva- | trouble and difficulty, a “ bank of credit” was opened at Devon- 
ASS = es Sits My iy ~ nian he cherished it as a matter of State pride; | shire House, in Bis Street, and the directors advanced 
SS Ses: ‘lea - 4), i as a friend to the early patron of his career, | money freely to tradesmen and manufacturers. In 1720 com- 
SS a Si Af Pe ~~ Ba) he sought it from motives of gratitude; asa | menced the South Sea and other schemes, which threatened to 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Vuerrs.—The French . Moreau, resided some time in this country on 
an estate he pure near Trenton, ‘on the Delaware. He went to Europe 
on the invitation of the Allied Powers, in 1813, and was killed before Dres- 


den, in September of the same year. 
"Andover, Mass.—July 13, Issa. 
F. C., Sasori Pa.—You will have to address your question to the editor of 
t of the Times,’’ New York 


sportin Porter's Spiri 

Epicuns.— ye edible birds’ nests are built a swallows peculiar to the East 
Indian islands, and much esteemed by the Chinese. In consistency, they 
are not much unlike isinglass 

Scnotan.—Nepenthe was a magic potion spoken of by the Greeks and Ro- 
eer and supposed to have the power of oblite: all painful and sor- 


paloting ropponed to have been ohn Van Eyck 
nting is sup to have inven John Van 

an artist of the Low Countries, in 14]0—thirty hay invention 
printing 


—The of the de Vilette, published in London. in 
_ on paper made marshmallow ; and at the end are 
ee le leaves, of paper made of the nettle, hope, moss, reed, conch grass, 
elm, | tree, poplar, oak, burdock thistle. ete 
G. M.'B.—The government of the Ottoman empire | is styled the “ Sublime 
— This title is said to be derived from a nk eng Broussa, 
the original of that empire, called Humayoor, the sublime 


Lax.—The title of Protector has been used three times by English statesmen, 
vis., by Richard, Duke of York, in 1463; by the Duke of Somerset, in 1548; 
and by Oliver Cromwell, in 1683, when the “ Barebones Parliament” re- 
signed its authority into his hands 

Sunve) on.—The height of the Pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt, is 480 feet—con- 
sequently it is 43 feet higher than St. Peter’s at Rome, and 136 feet higher 

were first by 


8. TL co ~ H. Passengers and goods 
L., Concord — 

locomotives between Liverpool and ~~ in the year 1830 

G. D.—Frazer’s Magazine was founded by William Maginn, in "1880. He 

Block bridge Parr died in in 1635, when neari: 

— in 

hundred and fifty-three te of age. ag on byt who opened his his body, 
found no internal signs of 

G. C.—Walter Bay ne, the Sates of the beautiful panorama of the Rhine, is 
a native of Scotland. He was for several years attached to the company of 
the Tremont Theatre as an actor. We de not know where he is at present. 
He made a handsome fortune by his panorama. 

A. L. ¥.—Dr. Joseph Kodman Drake, the author of that exquisite poem, the 
* Culprit Fay,” died in 1820, aged 25. 

M. D.—The imperial canal of China is stated by Malte-Brun, to be 1660 miles 
long, but others make it 920. 
. H.—No carriages are used in the city of Canton. All the inhabitants of 
distinetion make use of litters. 

Sexton.— The emperor Constantine, we died in h + Le - the first person we 
know of who ordered his 

AMATEUR.—The expressions brilliant ” burin”’ are used 
to characterize the pte an engraving —the burin, a being an 
instrument of tempered steel used for ——— on copper and steel. 


Proress1onat.—Some men carry their business thoughts and 
expressions into all the relations of life—they never “sink the 
shop.” <A dry goods dealer of this stamp lately wrote his sister, 
“ our dear father died yesterday of an assortment of disorders.” 


ScHOOLMASTER WANTED.—The village doctor who inscribed on 
his sign “‘ I cures a goose, my wife cures the ganders,” is supposed 
to have meant, “I cure agues, my wife cures the jaundice.” 


+ 


Comp_imMEnTaRY.—The officers of the Boston Custom House 
presented a splendid silver tea service to Hon. Charles H. Peas- 


lee, the retiring collector. 


SPLINTERS. 


..+. Speaking of Miss Heron, the New Yorker says: “ Death 
and horror have become in her hands the fashionable amusement.” 
.... The long-skirted ladies who sweep the streets with costly 
silk dresses, have been humorously designated as ‘“‘ Broomers.” 
. In Bristol, Eng., there is such a handsome walking gentle- 
man that prudent mamas close their shutters when he passes. 
. A Yankee has been making money in Cienfuegos Cuba, 
with singing and a banjo, calling himself “ young Snodgrass.” 
.... A Miss Handewerke in Tennessee has obtained a heavy 
damage for a breach of promise. Very neat handiwork ! 
.++. Aboy nine years of age was lately convicted of liquor- 
selling in this State and sent to the State Reform School. 
. In Ireland they fine dealers for selling milk “with a 
fraudulent amount of water in it.” How much is allowed ¢ 
.++. There is only one bad wife in the world, and every crusty 
husband thinks that'she has fallen to his lot. 
.... At Turin, Italy, a reward of a thousand dollars is offered 
for the invention of the best musket. A chance for Blanchard. 
. Religion is like the firmament on high—the more it is 
examined the more stars become visible. 
+» The proprietors of the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, pay 
the sum of $3600 a year for the Croton water they use. 
..++ In the matter of the toilet, Beauty, like Truth, is never so 
glorious as when it goes the plainest. 
. Brady’s photographic and daguerreotype gallery in Broad- 
way, is one of the most attractive places in New York. 
++» If it were not for the tears that fill our eyes, what an 
Ocean would overflow even the happiest heart ! 
yee. Mr. Hume, a spiritualist, lately exhibited his marvels in 
private to the Emperor Napoleon, and astonished him. 
. Atheism never holds sway over the human mind except 
as « bold and legitimate usurper. 
: | "The Countess de Castigtione, the court beauty of Paris, 
lately appeared in rich dreas with bracelets on her ankles. 
+e» There js one powerful emotion of the mind that never 
proved fatal—hope, the sheet anchor of the soul. 
' yee. John Bull is still very troublesome to the poor Chinese. 
A Bull in a china shop was never an agreeable customer. 
-++. The nephew of President Buchanan, who lately died at 
‘Wheatland, had caught cold while setting out trees. 
+++. The vulgar rich man hates those who flatter him too much, 
and also those who do not flatter him at all. 
++. A regatta is talked of between one of the Harvard College 
boats and the Volante of Boston. 


MAY-DAY. 

We have reached the third month of spring, the most welcome, 

perhaps, in the whole year. Most nations, we believe, 
Teneo 

In England, the in-coming of May has long been a time of merry- 
making, and so it is in “La Belle France.” In the journal of 
Charles VI, who commenced his reign in 1380, it is mentioned 
that the “‘ May” planted each year at the palace gate was cut from 
the Bois de Boulogne, where the sovereigns of the first race, when 
they dwelt in the palace of Clichy, used to hunt. In 1449, the 
fraternity of master goldsmiths of Paris agreed to present annu- 
ally a “May” or May-bough to the Virgin before the principal 
door of the church of Notre Dame. They elected a prince for 
one year only, who was to settle the expenses of the “ May.” 

Olaus Magnus, who wrote in the 16th century, relates a curious 
May-day custom of the southern Swedes and Goths. He states 
that they appointed two horse-troops, composed of vigorous and 
active young men. “One of these is led on by a captain, chosen 
by lot, who has the name and habit of Winter. He is clothed 
with divers skins, and armed with fire-forks; and casting about 
snow-balls and pieces of ice, that he may prolong the cold, he rides 
up and down in triumph, and he shows and makes himself the 
harder, the more the icicles seem to hang from their stoves(?). 
The chief captain of the other troop is for Summer, and is called 
Captain Florio, and is clothed with green boughs and leaves, and 
summer garments that are not very strong. Both these ride from 
the fields into the city, from divers places, one after another, and 
with their fire-spears they fight, and make a public show, that 
summer hath conquered winter. Both sides striving to get the 
victory, that side more forcibly assaults the other which on that 
day seems to borrow more force from the air, whether temperate or 
sharp. If the winter yet breathes frost, they lay aside their spears, 
and, riding up and down, cast about upon the spectators ashes 
mingled with live sparks of fire taken from the graves, or from 
the altar; and they who are in the same dress and habit as aux- 
iliary troops, cast fire-balls from their horses. Summer, with his 
band of horse, shows openly his boughs of birch, or tiel-tree, which 
are made green long before by art, as by the heat of their stoves 
or watering them, and privately brought in as if they newly came 
from the wood. But, because nature is thus defrauded, those that 
fight for winter press on the more, that the victory may not be 
got by fraud; yet the sentence is given for summer by the favor- 
able judgment of the people, who are unwilling to endure the sharp 
rigor of winter any longer; and so summer gets the victory with 
the general applause of them all, and he makes a gallant feast for 
his company, and confirms it by drinking cups, which he could 
scarcely win with spears.” 

Olaus Magnus calls this quaint sport “the custom of driving 
away the winter and receiving of summer.” A volume might be 
filled with the quaint May-day observances of different people and 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGB. 


In “ The Flag of our Union,” for this week, we commence a 
brilliant novelette, written expressly for us, thus entitled, from the 
pen of this experienced and favorite author. The story combines 
in itself the best land and sea tale we have yet published, with a 
charmingly original plot, the denouement of which it will be im- 
possible for the reader to anticipate. In the same number, we 
shall complete the admirable story of the “Tiger Hunter.” The 
new story will be illustrated with original drawings each week, 
thus adding largely to its interest. 

THE REASON WHY. 

The reason why “Ballou’s Dollar Monthly” has at once 
attained to such a large circulation (nearly 80,000 copies), is, first, 
because it is the cheapest magazine in the world ; secondly, because 
it is so elegantly illustrated ; thirdly, because, though running over 
with wit, humor and original tales, sketches and miscellaneous 
gems, it never contains one vulgar line or word ; fourthly, because 
so much delightful home reading is given for the money, contain- 
ing one hundred pages in each number; and fifthly, because it is 
adapted exactly to the popular taste. Our mail and cash books 
show a voluntary subscription, each day, of from one to two hun- 
dred new names,—an unmistakable evidence of the vast popu- 
larity this charming work is gaining. Enclose one dollar to us, 
and it will be sent for a whole year. 


> 


Epiror1at Comrorts.—The task of an editor is difficult 
enough. What is food for the politician is poison to the philan- 
thropist, and what is calculated to please the gay or amuse the 
frivolous, will offend the sober sense and mature judgment of the 
man of thought and reflection. It is hard for an editor to keep 
out of hot water. 


> 


Someruine New.—Have you seen that “bright particular” 
star, “ The Weekly Novelette*” It was an original idea to pub- 
lish such a paper, and it “takes” with the public amazingly. For 
sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per copy. 


Bravuty.—No sensible man ever a beautiful wife was 
worth as much as one who could make a good pudding. Hand- 
some is that handsome does. 


“FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS.” 

This popular axiom is pretty generally acted on; and so uni- 
versal is the belief that splendid attire confers dignity, that men 
and women will dress fine in season and out of season. Calico 
associations, we are afraid, are not destined to take root in this 
country. In the last century, the eccentric duchess of Queens- 
berry used to show her contempt of fine dressing in a very pecu- 
liar manner. When in Scotland, she always appeared in the garb 
of a peasant girl. One evening some country ladies paid her a 
visit, tricked out in their best brocades. Her grace proposed a 
walk, and they were under the necessity of trooping off in all their 
finery. At last the duchess, pretending to be tired, sat down 
upon a heap of dirt at the end of a farm-house, saying, “Pray, 
ladies, be seated.” They stood so much in awe of her, that they 
dared not refuse an invitation which might be construed into a 
command, and she had the exquisite satisfaction of spoiling all 
their silks and satins. Of course, the way their tongues rattled 
at her grace’s expense, when they were freed from the restraint ot 
her presence, must have been terrific. 

Her grace must have been a “nice woman for a small party,” 
for, when she went out to an evening entertainment, and found a 
tea-equipage paraded which she thought too fine for the rank of 
the owner, shé contrived to overset the table and break the china. 
The forced entreaties of her hosts, “to think nothing of it,” in 
reply to her hypocritical apologies, gave her the most exquisite 
delight. She carried her plain dealing and plain dressing to 
court. An order was issued forbidding the ladies to appear at 
the royal dressing-room in aprons. This was disregarded by the 
duchess, whose rustic costume would have been by no means com- 
plete without that article of dress. On approaching the entrance 
door, the lord in waiting stopped the duchess, and told her that he 
could not possibly give her admittance in that attire. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she stripped off the apron, threw it into his 
lordship’s face, and walked into the brilliant circle in her brown 
gown and petticoat, which probably made as much sensation as 
Professor Mahan’s black stock and yellow waistcoat at the court 
of Queen Victoria. But the Duchess of Queensberry was un- 
doubtedly insane. 
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Tue Battie-Pieces 1n tH1s Numper—wWe desire the par- 
ticular attention of our readers to the fine original pictures of the 
Battles of Oriskany and of King’s Mountain, drawn expressly for 
us by our favorite artist, “‘ Neutral Tint,” and occupying pages 280 
and 281. On pages 282 and 283, will be also found his minute 
descriptions of these events, for he has nearly as great a mastery 
over the pen as the pencil. We feel amply rewarded for the great 
cost of these pictures, by the pleasure we experience in presenting 
tothe world such specimens of American art, exercised on national 
subjects. In spirit and grouping, these noble designs would do no 
discredit even to Vernet, the greatest battle-painter in the world. 


Cuess-PLarixc.—Good chess-players have always been held 
in high repute. Boi, of Syracuse, was an excellent chess-player, 
and on that account was patronized by Philip II. Pope Urban 
VIII. so admired his skill, that he offered him a bishopric. He 
was taken by corsairs and reduced to slavery; but he fascinated 
the Turks with his ability at chess, and ransomed himself by giv- 
ing them lessons in the “noble game.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Martin L. Hall to Miss Josephine S. 
Goodwin ; by Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. George Smith to Miss Mary Ann James; 
by Rev. Mr. Blakie, Mr. Malcolm McDonald to Miss Marion McKenzie, of 
Lowell; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John M. Peak to Miss Sarah A. Bean; by 
Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. John Nickerson to Miss Lydia Ann Dow; by Rev. Mr. 
Scandlin, Mr. Gecrge H. Barker to Miss Georgianna Perkins; by Rev. Dr. 
Randall, Mr. William Endicott. Jr., to Mrs. Annie T. Nourse —at am 
by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. E M. Fowles to Miss Mary H. Worthington t 
North Reading, by Rev. Mr Guilford, Mr. David G. Eaton to Miss Mary B. 
Butters.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Brooks. Mr Aaron D. Neal to Miss —S 
Abby Alley.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Andrew 8. Waters, Jr., 
Miss Louisa C. Goldsmith, of Ossipee, N. H.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Pester, 
Mr. Thomas Kimball, of Ipswich, to Mise Mary A. Patch.—At Gloucester, by 
Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. Elias Burnham to Mrs. Eliza A. Tarr.—At Newbury- 
port, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr? Moses B. Jackman to Miss Almira N. Lunt. 
—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Dutton, Mr. Elbridge Pettes to Miss Sarah M. 
Withington. At Fitchburg, by Kev. Mr. Bruce, Mr. James H. Marvin to 
Miss Clara A. Thompson.—At Providence, R.1., by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. 
James M. Jacobs, of Boston, to Miss Harriet C. Johnson. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Shepherd Simonds, 76; Mr. Levi Beal. 76; Miss Sarah 
Berry, 74; Mrs. A. M. Barnes, 31; Mr. Char'es Seott, 38; ne Matthias P. 
Sawyer, 68; Mre. Martha Gray, 86; Mrs. Naucy Sylvester, 3 78; Mrs. D. Jane 

,'29.—At East Boston, Mrs. Harriet Fowles —At Charlestown, Mr. 
Chiles Barton, 37 —At Cambridge, Mr. William F. Stone, 73.—At Roxbury, 
Mrs. Mary M. Darling, 51.—At Dorchester, Mr. William C. Spalding, formerly 
of Newburyport, 41.—At Lynn. Mrs. Almira Lewis, 52 —At Salem, Mr. Nehe- 
miah Andrews, 77.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Kuth Dennis, 42.—At Ipswich, Mr. 
_ Appleton, 78.—At Newbury port, Mrs. Mary Salter, 82.—At Norton, 

Mr: Benjamin Blanding, 75.—At Burlington, Mrs. Mary Bennett, 99.—At 
Leicester, Mr. Jonah Earle, 43.—At North Rochester. Mrs. Priscilla C. Can- 
non, 54.— At Springfield, Mr. James Guild, 75.—At North Dartmouth, Mr. 
bg Reed, a soldier of the Revolution, 93. _At Whitinsville, Mrs. Elvira R. 
Cole, 28-—At Amherst, Mrs. E. 0. T. Boyden, 36.—At Plymouth, Mr. Heman 
Cobb, 76.—At New Bedford, Mr. Lemuel Gammon, 57.—At North Fairhaven, 
Mrs. Sarah Collins, 83.—At Nantucket, Mrg. Sunice Ellis, 75.—At Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Mrs. Martha N. Hall, 82.—At Gilmanton, N. 'i., Mrs. Joanna 
8. Cogswell, widow of the late Rev. Dr. William Cogswell. At Augusta, Me., 
Capt. Asa Turner, 83. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING- -ROOM COMPANION, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
TERMS: :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


of BaLou’s PrcroriaL, and one copy of Tuas Fiae or 


One person, one year, for 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPRING. 


BY FREDERICK FENTON. 


°Tis morning. In the fair and glowing sky 

The smiling sun invites the coming Spring 

More quickly on, and o'er the landscape pours 
A flood of golden light. From out the wood— 
Which late was draped with winter, now o’erhung 
With a fine net of soft, unfolding green— 
‘Sweet sounds of bird life on the liquid air 

Come faintly forth. The hills rejoice, and on 
The hazy it of the tain-top 

Soft vapors lie, like spirits resting there, 

To scatter flowers along its rocky breast, 

And streams along its sides. In distant glades 
The starry violet lifts its dewy head, 

And lilies quiver in their own sweet breath, 

And daisies blossom. Glittering rills break forth, 
And over all—o'er lake, and glen, and wood— 
Sweet Spring herself broods in the misty air, 
And watches, though the gusty heavens be dark, 
Or midnight deepens, still with loving eyes 
Above her gentle mission thus begun, 

To loose the earth from winter's icy thrall, 

And spread a leafy path for queenly June. 


MORNING. 
See, the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire; the wind blows cold, 
While the morning doth unfold ; 
Now the birds begin to rouse, 
And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit; 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay.—FLercHer. 


CARE. 
Care that in cloisters only seals her eyes, 
Which youth thinks folly, age and wisdom owns ; 
Fools, by not knowing her, outlive the wise : 
She visite cities, but she dwells on thrones.—DAVENANT. 


TEARS AND SMILES. 
Weep, as if you thought of laughter! 
Smile, as tears were coming after! 
Marry your pleasures to your woes, 
And think life's green well worth its rose —Mrs. Browne. 


know,” said the gentleman. “It will come to ashes,” sald the boy. He 


was that given by a shrewd old Scotchman. ‘It is,” said he, “twa men 
talkin’ thegither. He that’s listenin’ does na ken what he that’s talkin’ 
means; and he that’s talkin’ does na ken what he means himeel’.”’...... Syd- 
ney Smith once observed, that the hop-grounds in Kent presented more ex- 
tensive views than any other place in the world, for the prospect extended 
from pole to pole!...... He that would gather the roses of matrimony should 


the belles are diving-belles. The girls of the island of Himis. opposite 
Rhodes, are not permitted to marry by their relatives, till they have brought 
up from the sea a certain quantity of sponges, which abound on that part of 
the coast of Asia Minor, and before they can give proof of their agility by 
taking them from a certain depth. The young men must be even more ex_ 
pert. Divers couples are made happy every year. .....There is no theory too 
absurd to find advocates. In 1799, Mr. Charles Palmer published a book en- 
titled, *‘ A Treatise on Heliography, satisfactorily demonstrating our great 
orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other than a body of ice.”’. ..... Sir 
Robert Walpole was asked how it was possible for him to despatch such a va- 
riety of affairs? He replied, “‘ By doing one at a time.”’......‘* Never judge 
from manners,” says Lord Byron. “I once had my pockets picked by the 
civilest gentleman I ever met with ; and one of the wildest persons I ever saw 
was Ali Pacha.”’...... “The greatest relief that can be afforded to Ireland 
will be from draining.” said a British orator. ‘“‘ Faith,” retorted an Irish 
orator, “‘and hasn’t poor ould Ireland been drained enough already’? If 
you'd drain our pockets less, and our bogs more, it would have been all the 
betther.”” Pat is always ready for a repartee......The most curious speci- 
men of envy we ever heard of, was that exhibited by a New York alderman, 
now dead and gone. He was on the way toa civic turtle-feast at Hoboken, 
when he was encountered by a half-starved, half-naked beggar, who solicited 
charity. He looked at the applicant intently for a moment, and then burst 


out—*‘ Confound you! I'd give ten dollars for your appetite!”...... Young 
says, “‘ More hearts pine away in secret anguish from unkindness from those 
who should be their comforters,than from any other calamity in life.”’. ..... The 


Dogberrys are not all dead yet. In a provincial village of France, lately, a 
peasant brought a charge against his neighbor of having threatened to cut off 
his head on the first opportunity. The magistrate professed his disapproba- 
tion of the act, but declared that justice could not interfere with the party 
until the act had been committed. ..... When the governor of Rome delivered 
the sword into the hands of Trajan, and made him emperor, ‘‘ Here,” said 
the prince, * take it again. If 1 reign well, use it for me; if ill, use it against 
me.”’ Thus making power subservient to virtue. How few princes of the 
present day would part with their swords on such terms!...... Godwin says, 
“We not unfrequently meet with persons endowed with the most exquisite 
and delicious sensibility, whose minds seem almost of too fine a texture to 
encounter the vicissitaedes of human affairs. to whom p) re is transp 
and disappointment is agony indescribable.”’......We begin to believe in 
spring. We have sat by an open window and heard the birds sing; we have 
detected a violet; have suspected the grass of being greenish, and so have 
come to the conclusion that there is such an institution as spring—even in 
New England. We retract all we have said to the contrary...... A chemist 
in Brussel, washing his hands, which were stained with walnuts, in water 


Epitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 
Crebillon, the French dramatic poet, in his last illness. expressed great re- 
gret that he should not live to finish the play he had in hand, having gone 
through two acts of it only. The physician who attended him, begged he 
would bequeath him the two acts. Crebillon turned to him with a smile, 
and repeated a line from one of the acts, ‘‘ Say, shall the assassin be the dead 
man’s heir’”......How few of us ever realize that there are two sides to 
every question! James the First, soon after his accession to the English 
throne, was present at the trial of a cause of some importance. After hear- 
ing the counsel for the plaintiff. the king was so perfectly satisfied, that he 
exclaimed, “Tis a plain case!” Then came the speech of the defendant's 
counsel, when the monarch rose and departed in a passion, saying, “‘ They 
are all rogues alike.”’...... Dr. Johnson, when speaking of a person who 
maintained there is no difference between virtue and vice, said, ‘‘ Why, sir, 
if the fellow does not think as he speaks, he is lying—and I see not what 
honor he can propose to himself from having the character of a villain. But 
if he do really think that there is no distinction between virtue and vice, 
why. sir, when he leaves ovr house let us count our spoons.”’...... The Tar- 
tars have a queer notion about the origin of earthquakes. They attribute 
them to the awkward attempts made by the freg who supports the globe to 
scratch himeelf!......When- Miss Ellen Tree, now Mrs. Charles Kean, was 
visiting France some years ago, one of the custom-house officers was proceed- 
ing to search her trunk for contraband goods. ‘‘ Contraband goods!” ex- 
claimed a bystander. ‘‘ Who ever heard of contraband goods in the trunk of 
a tree?’ Of course the joke was lost on the French officials, but Miss Tree 
herself laughed till she cried. .....Hogarth, the great artist-satirist of Eng- 
land, was inclined to merriment, even on the most trivial occasions. On one 
of his cards, requesting the company of a friend to dine with him, there was 
a circle, to which a knife and fork were the supporters; within the circle an 
invitation was written, and in the centre of it was drawn a pie. The invita- 
tion of the artist concluded with a play on three of the Greek letters— Eta, 
Beta, Pi (eat a bit of pie)......The eccentric Wm. Barrymore came late to the 
theatre one day, when he had to play one of the lazzaroni, in Massaniello, and 
missed the key of his drawer. ‘Hang it,” said he, “‘ I must have swallowed 
it!" Never mind,” said poor Finn, coolly, “if you have, it will serve to 
open your chest.” Barrymore never forgave him...... Dr. Barrett, who 
translated Cesar’s Commentaries, rendered the first sentence, ‘‘ Omnia Gallia 
in tres partes divisa est (all Gaul is divided into three parts), by “‘ All Gaul is 
quartered into three halves!’ Of course the laugh was at the doctor's ex- 
pense. .....A carpenter in one of our country towns advertises that he will 
build houses as ‘‘ cheap as any workman, and better than can be done.” It 
strikes us that he is promising impossibilities......In “Andrew's Anec- 
dotes,” we find a curious story about Cardinal Richelieu. He asserted one 
day among his courtiers, that out of any four different words he could ex- 
tract matter enough to send any man to the dungeon. One of his attendants 
immediately wrote upon a card, ‘‘ One and two make three.”°—“ Three make 
only one'” exclaimed the cardinal. ‘‘ It is blasphemy against the Holy Trin- 
ity. Away with bim to the Bastile!”’......The Old South Church. it is well- 
known, was turned into a riding-school by the British, in 1776. An article 
in the Military Journal says :—‘ I went to see it—the pulpit and pews were 
removed, and the floor covered with earth for the exercise of the horses. An 
old citizen states that, in the entry of a house which belonged to Mrs. Gray, 
at. the west end of the town, on a rainy forenoon, while Mrs. Gray was up 
stairs, she heard a great clattering below, and on inquiring what it meant, 
was answered by a British hussar. that he and his horse had taken temporary 
shelter during the violent rain-storm!”......There are five requisites for a 
professed drunkard—and. alas! there are many who make it a busivess—a 
face of brass, nerves of steel, iungs of leather, heart of stone, and an incom- 
bustible liver. This is stock in trade...... Zerah Colburn, the famous Ameri- 
can calculating boy, was once asked, in a bantering way, “If a pair of boots 
cost six dollars, what will hat cost?” He answered readily, “‘ Different 
prices,” and immediately proposed e similar question. “If a bushel of coal 
cost six and quarter cents, what will a cord of wood come to?”—“I don’t 


ining chloride of lime, was surprised to find the water become beautifully 
red. This may lead to important results...... Cicero speaks of a bronze 
statue of Hercules which had the features worn away by the frequent oscula- 
tions of the devout. We have often wondered why this catastrophe didn’t 
happen to the * first baby.”’......A favorite expression of poor David Crock- 
ett was, *‘1 wish I may be shot!” Poor fellow! It was his fate to be shot, 
after all, at the Alamo. But the Texan Rangers took a bloody revenge for it, 
in the war with Mexico. ..... A modern writer observes, ‘* that he who speaks 
lightly of female society, is either a ninny or a knave.” We endorse the 
sentiment. To female society we owe the best impulses and actions of our 
lives...... Different people have diff ways of expressing wrath and re- 
sentment. When anything went wrong with Lord Byron, he used to use 
language for which he rendered himself liable to a fine; in similwr circum- 
st the pond Dr. Joh used to swallow oceans of tea, while Al- 
fieri took the edge off his frantic passion by riding a wild colt. Few even of 
great men bear the little crosses of life with impunity...... It is mentioned 
as an illustration of the good nature and forbearance of the Philadelphians, 
that, at the opera-house, ‘‘a child squalled the whole evening, and nobody 
lost patience.” The performance was “‘ not in the bills.”...... Somebody 
writes us, that there is a jewsharp in the Antiquarian Hall, at Worcester, 
presented by an association somewhere in Maine, which is two feet in length, 
and weighs more than a hundred pounds avoirdupois. Where is the man 
qualified to play it’......Qne of our New York State exchanges says, that 
two young ladies were recently committed to jai) for the crime of horse-steal- 
ing—a traly delicate and feminine offence......We have sometimes wished 
that all books were published anonymously—for critics generally judge of the 
book by the author, instead of judging the author by the book...... What a 
deal of wisdom there is contained in the following little sentence—a sermon 
on order in two lines: ‘The mind is likea trunk. If well-packed, it holds 
almost everything; if ill-packed, next to nothing.”...... That war a shrewd 
fellow who never saw a person do spother a kindness with a view of ultimate- 
ly benefiting himself, without thinking of the way people “fetch” a dry 
pump—they pour a« little water down, in order to pump a large quantity 
a Macaulay has lately written a very appreciative biography of Oliver 
Goldsmith. He might have inserted the following anecdote :—Goldsmith 
once boasted to Dr. Johnson of seeing a splendid copy of his poems in a noble- 
man’s cabinet, adding, “ this is fame!” The doctor mildly replied, that for 
his part, he would have been more disposed to indulge in self-gratulation, 
had he discovered his mental progeny thumbed and tattered in the cottage of 
& peasant—and he was right...... We are gratified at the growing taste for 
fine arts manifested throughout our country. The arts have this especial 
advantage, that they are conversant only with the ideal, the perfect, the very 
loftiest portions of our being. ..... “Ill make you prove that,” said a man to 
another, who had accused him of theft. ‘‘ Don’t,” said a witty bystander, 
“ for you'll feel worse after it than you do now.”......Some people have as 
little idea of the variations of language, as the Chinese have of the propor- 
tions in perspective. “‘What a pity Miss A. has married such a very old 
man!’ says one; “she is so young and so pretty, that the disparity seems all 
on one side.” —* But then he is very witty,”’ replied another; “he always 
begins conversation with a repartec.”’ 


- BRAIN LABOR. 
the periodical press; but let those inexperi 
with the pen, and whose brains have never been trai to Byste- 
matic labor, attempt to furnish intellectual food and recreation to 
their fellows, and they will soon realize that mental labor is the 
most destructive to health of all other toil. Were one to grub up 
the stumps out of the earth, or swing the sledge-hammer twelve 
hours a day, he would be able to stand the dru with less in- 
jury to the body and soul than half the number of hours devoted 
to mental employment, in the way of writing matter for the book 
or newspaper press. ‘Those pithy articles which constantly appear 
in the periodicals of the day contain the very essence of mind or 
thought, amd such literary gentiemen as are best at itemizing, are 


Choice Miscellany. 


DARING EQUESTRIAN FEAT. 

One of the most venturous and successful oy 
ances ever perhaps witnessed, took place at Club House, in 
this city, recently, says the Kilkenny Journal. A number of gen- 
tlemen connected with the Kilkenny Hunt were assembled in the 
club-room, when a wager of one hundred soverei was offered 
by Sir John Courtney, of Ballyedmund, county —a veteran 
sportsman, who has hunted over this county for the last forty 
years—that he would ride his gray hanter, then in stable, from 
the yard of the hotel, up the stairs into the club-room, and jump a 
fire-screen and two chairs within the latter. The bet was accepted 
by Messrs. Barnard and White, who were present. Sir John im- 
mediately, and notwithstanding the urgent remonstrances of his 
servant, who even wept in his dismay, proceeded to the yard, 
mounted, and rode up stairs. The beautiful training of the ani- 
mal was the admiration of the large number of persons who wit- 
nessed the proceeding ; he ascended the two fliglits of stairs with- 
out a single false step. Horse and rider then entered the club- 
room, in which a tolerably high fire-screen was placed w t be- 
tween the backs of two chairs. The jump was to be taken across 
the breadth of the room, but it was accomplished in the most gal - 
lant style, notwithstanding the difficulty arising from the glare of 
the lamps and the want of sufficient vantageroom. Sir John 
Courtney then rode down stairs in the same way—a feat even 
more difficult than the ascent, inasmuch as the steps are sheeted 
with brass. Alt , the boldness of the rider, and the docilit 
and have formed the subject of unquali t all w 
have been made with he facts. 
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CATCHING THE OSTRICH. 

The most ingenious plan of beguiling the ostrich to its destruc- 
tion, is that practised am the Bushmen, in Africa. A kind of 
flat double cushion is stuffed with straw, and formed something 
like a saddle. All except the under part of this is covered over 
with feathers attached to small pegs, and made so as to resemble 
the bird. The head and neck of an ostrich are staffed, and a 
small rod introduced. The Bushman intending to attack game, 
whitens his legs with any substance he can procure. He places 
the feathered saddle on his shouiders, takes the bottom part of the 
neck in his right hand, and his bow and poisoned arrows in his 
left. Such as the author has seen were most perfect mimics of the 
ostrich, and at a few hundred yards distance it is not possible for 
the eye to detect the fraud. This “h ” bird appears to pick 
away at the verdure, turning the head as if keeping a sharp look- 
out, shakes his feathers, now walks, and then trots till he gets 
within bow-shot; and when the flock runs, from one receiving an 
arrow, he runs, too. The male ostriches will, on some occasions, 
give chase to the strange bird, when he tries to elude them, in a 
way to prevent them from catching his scent; for when once they 
do, the spell is broken. Should one happen to too near them 
in pursuit, he has only to run to windward, or throw off his saddle, 
to avoid a stroke from a wing, which would lay him prostrate.— 
African Sketches. 


+ 


WALL-PAPER POISONING. 

Dr. Hinds, of Birmingham, has lately called attention to a 
method of accidental arsenical poison, which should be generally 
known, and from which he was himself the sufferer. He chanced 
to select for the adornment of his study, a particularly bright- 
tinted wall-paper, the pattern of which was contined to two shades 
of green. About two days after it had been applied, he used the 
room in the evening, sitting there reading by gas-light. While 
thus engaged, he was seized with depression, nausea, abdominal 
pain and prostration. The same chain of symptoms ensued on 
every subsequent evening when he occupied the room. This led 
to an inquiry into the cause. He scraped off a little of the bright 
coloring matter from his pretty green paper, and by sublimation 
produced abundant crystals of arsenious acid. was 
colored with arsenite of copper (Scheeles’s green). ‘The use of 
this pigment to color wall-papers has already proved injurious in 
previous cases. In one, a child sucked some strips of thus 
Dr. Hinds remarks that 


New Publications, 


Boston : Ticknor, Fields & Oo. 2 vols. 16mo. 


These delicious volumes are published in uniform style with the diamond 
edition of the author’s poetical works. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, and we can conceive of no more acceptable gift book. 


My Last Cruise: or, Where we Went, and What we Saw. By Lagut. A. W. 
Hapersuam,U.8.N. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippineott & Co 8vo. pp. B07. 


This splendidly illustrated volume contains a highly interesting account 
of visits to the Mulay and Loo-Choo Islands, the coasts of China, Formosa, 
Japan, Kamtechatka, Siberia, and the mouth of the Amoor Kiver., It is 
written in graphic style, abounds iu strange adventures, and the illustrative 
engravings are admirable. For sule by Burnham Brothers, Cornhill. 


’ 
Two Years Aco. By Cnanies Kinosiey. Boston: Ticknor, Fields 
1857. 12mo. pp. 40 


Charles Kingsley is one of the new lights of literature, and a pu 
one. Amyas ~ gave him a name eveu with 
novel reader. present story is a ortul and deeply iateresting 
worthy of his reputation. 


New or Mex. Boston: Whittemore. Hall. 
1867. 12mo. pp. 408. 
It was e bright idea of the publishers to collect from the pages of the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britaomie, which is a costly aud voluminous 
choice of the world’s most eminent men, 4 
y ry Kogers, Theodore Martin and others. ‘They have made tonsely 
juteresting book, aud published it in beautiful style.” 


Tae SranpaRp Speaker. By Sancanr. Philadel phie : 
Uharles Desilver. pp. 482. 1867 


An admirable collection of pieces in prose and poetry for declamation, fresh 
and unbackneyed, and most systematically arranged. Bargent’ name 
editor and compiler will give it 


New Piays.—Among the recent publications of Samugl French, No. 122 
Nassau Street, New York, we fiud the * Two Queens,” * Kemeruida,”' * Love 
in * Jonathan Bradford,” “The Miverali,” Cherry and Fair Star,” 
“The Miller's Maid,” Crown Prince,” Middy Ashore,” Ben Bolt,” and 
“The Leve of a Prince.” These are numbers of the winor and 
drame now published in Freuch’s letter-porfect style. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

or, The 

Memoir 


formation. By Cusnies Brockpen Brown. 


of the Author. Phile.: M 
Charles Brockden Brown was powerful writer of fiction; and map of true 
long beep out of print, and some time since we 
present volume is the 
in beautiful style. Mor gale by A. Wil- 


genius. His novels have 
urged the expediency of @ re-publication ofthem. The 
pioneer of the series. Lt is published 

& Co., the special agents. 


- 
penitncnendttditands wed in the May of life. If you wish only the withered leaves and thorns, 
° why put it off till September’......There is one part of the world where all 
| 
the presence of the arsenical pigment may be recognized by its 
brillant and beautiful hue, and by a little running of the color at 
the edges of the patterns, as though it did not take freely to the 
paper.—J'he Lancet. 
| 
| 
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Eastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country s0 small, but 
that » club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou's Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. 


Eritorial Melange. 


The receipts of the railroads in the United States last year are 
put down at $110,000,000. Within six months, 190 have been 
added to the First Baptist Church in Lawrence. —— Rev. Dr. 
Spring, of New York, has recovered his eyesight, and resumed 
preaching from his manuscript.—— Amendments to the criminal 
code of Mississippi made by the last Legislature, forbid the keep- 
ing of billiard tables, under penalties of fine and imprisonment, 
and impose a fine of $20 for each offence upon any person who 
shall labor on Sunday.—— A correspondent of the Richmond 
Whig, residing near Milton, North Carolina, writes that the to- 
bacco plants in Halifax, Pittsylvania and Charlotte counties, Vir- 
ginia, and Caswell, Parsons and Granville counties, North Caro- 
lina, are almost entirely killed. —— Mr. Everett has consented to 
deliver the oration at the annual commencement of Middlebury 
(Conn.) Wesleyan University, in August.—— Rev. Isaac P. 
Langworthy, pastor of the Winnissimet Church, Chelsea, has ob- 
tained leave of absence from his society until the first of January 
next, for the purpose of recruiting his health, which at present is 
seriously impaired. In the meantime he will act as general agent 
for the American Congregational Union, of New York. —— Brain 
fever is raging to a fearful extent in Madison and Onondaga 
counties, New York, and people are flying from it as if it were a 
pestilence. The most reliable accounts from every section of 
the country give very encouraging hopes for a bountiful harvest. 
The growing crops from one end of the country to the other are 
represented as looking remarkably fine. —— A rich deposit of coal 
has been found near Mormon Island, twenty-two miles east of 
Sacramentdé city. —— A letter from Livingston, Maine, states that 
a very extensive work of grace is in progress in that town, partic- 
ularly among the young, of which class, it is stated, that there is 
left hardly a single careless soul. —— The carriage which has been 
built in Philadelphia, by Mr. Jacobs, for President Buchanan, has 
ornaments of solid silver, having a shield, with the initial B in the 
centre. —— The Columbus (Alabama) Enquirer learns that in the 
Coosa River, a few miles above Wetampka, sardines, precisely 
like those imported from the Mediterranean, abound, and could 
be caught almost by the wagon-load.——— A couple were married, 
lately, in Baltimore, aged, jointly, 143—the bridegroom, 68, and 
the bride, 73. —— Maggie Myers, a sweet little girl of five years, 
was left with her younger sister in a house in Albany, lately, while 
her mother went shopping, and soon after was found burnt to 
death by some of the neighbors. It is supposed she set fire to her 
clothes while playing with matches. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress is to be dramatized, and produced at the Bowery Theatre, 
in New York, in a short time. —— Here is an item that illustrates 
the agricultural wealth of the West. That must be a productive 
country where corn is cheaper than coal as fuel! An elderly 
but robust Irishman, who was recently admitted to the Broome 
county poor-house, was found, lately, to have $62 in gold and sil- 
ver sewed up in his shirt. He was summarily discharged, after 
having been obliged to pay for his board. —— A bevy of the prin- 
cipal fashionable ladies in Cincinnati appeared on promenade, 
lately, without hoops, and with robes descending “classically 
straight.” —— The city committee of Brooklyn, New York, have 
reported in favor of running the cars in that city on Sunday. 


Incenious Extempore.—The following lines were addressed 
to the author of some wretchedly bad verses on the river Dee: 


As it would have been easy to B: 
I'd have let you C, 
While sipping my T, 

Far better lines on D. 


> 


Eastern Aro.ocur.—There is a world of wisdom in some of 
the Eastern apologues. Take the following as an example :— 
The fates had decreed that a man should do one of three evil 
deeds—get drunk, commit robbery or murder. He, as he thought, 
chose the least evil, and got drunk; but when in that condition, 
committed both the other crimes. 


Tue ScHooLMasTER ABROAD.—The schoolmaster must have 
gone abroad on a long vacation, when the following notice was 
allowed to be posted up in a rural district :—“ Wrighten and 
wreaden and trew spellen an’ allso marchants ackounts with double 
entery Post-script Girlls and Bouoys bourdid and good yoozitch 
for chilldern.” 

Curious InsortetioN.—Over the door of a house at Hurley, 
in Berkshire, England, is the following intelligence :—“T. B. 
drawa all sorts of tooth, shaves on Saturday, likewise plays the 
violin, measures land and shoes and boots maker.” All the Ad- 
mirable Crichtons are not dead yet. 

+ 

Warerroo.—The Duke of Wellington used to give a very 
modest version of the greatest battle of modern times. “ People 
-ask me for an account of the action,” he said. “I tell them it was 
hard pounding on both sides, and we pounded the hardest.” 


Comrriimentary.—An Albany contemporary says of our little 
Village—‘ Boston is a queer place, aud bolieves only in three 
things—Bunker Hill, Plymouth Rock, and baked beans on Sun- 
days.” We consider ourselves extinguished. 


WA apsive Gatherings. 


In Florida they put thieves in the stocks and pelt them with 
rotten eggs. 

A silk manufactory has been started in Hoboken, N. J., and is 
said to be doing a flourishing business. 

The Methodist society at Warrington, Va., is raising funds by 
the performance in the church of the scriptural drama of Joseph 
and his brethren. 

The eating of the sugar cane in Louisiana, it is said, completely 
cures colored persons who go from the vicinity of Norfolk, Va., 
with consumptive symptoms. 

The weather has been so cold on the plains, on the route to Salt 
Lake, that many Indians have been frozen to death, and others 
have eaten their own children. 


According to the Portland State of Maine, there are 508 miles 
of railroad in operation in Maine, costing about $17,500,000, or 
$34,000 per mile, one-third more than the estimates. 

The revival among the Methodists in Charlestown, we learn, is 
extending, so many attending that it is found necessary to hold 
the prayer meetings in the church, instead of in the vestry, and 
even this place is too small. 


A revival is in progress in Williams College, and at Canaan 
Four Corners, and that which commenced at Yale College last 
term still continues. Record is made of revivals in many other 
places. 

Lawlor, the United States soldier who confessed to having mur- 
dered Mary Dunn, at Rathdrum, Ireland, years ago, and was 
sent to the Lunatic Asylum, Blackwell's Island, made his escape 
rey = is still at large. He was to have been sent to Ireland 
‘or trial. 


All the Chinese have been ordered to quit the service of foreign- 
ers, and return to their homes; and, so powerful is the mandarin 
system, that disobedience entails much trouble, if not positive 
destruction upon the relatives of the offender. The consequence 
is, that nearly all of the Chinese servants have left or are leaving. 


Poisoning wives has got to be so common a crime, all over the 
country, that prudent young ladies ought to be frightened away 
from matrimony. A man named Barlow, in Delaware county, 
New York, has been arrested on that charge, just as he was about 
to marry his wife’s sister, and a man named Ware is on trial for a 
similar offence in Toledo. 


Rev. S. C. Loveland, one of the fathers in the Universalist 
ministry, an able scholar and linguist, and a sound preacher, has 
been attacked with a severe paralytic shock and remains in a criti- 
cal condition. He has resided and preached most of his life in 
Vermont, but is now settled over the Universalist society in South 
Hartford, Washington county, N. Y 


A company has been established in Paris to buy up the skins of 
rats. The soft nap of the fur, when dresssed, is of the most beau- 
tifal texture, far exceeding in delicacy that of the beaver; and 
the hatters of Paris, it is said, prefer it to other furs. The hide 
is employed to make the thumbs of the best gloves, the elasticity 
and clessaete of its texture rendering it preferable to kid. 


Mr. Waddell, chemist, of Brooklyn, has found some pieces of 
charred bones, buttons, and fragments of clothing, supposed to be 
the remains of his son, who disappeared in January, and it is be- 
lieved was murdered and burnt by Edward Quick, who was dis- 
charged from Mr. Waddell’s employ by the son, and had sworn 
to have revenge. 


The Scriptures have been translated into 148 languages and dia- 
lects, of which 121 had, prior to the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, never appeared ; and 25 of these languages 
existed without an alphabet, in an oral form. Upwards of forty- 
three millions of these copies of God's Word are circulated among 
not less than 600,000,000 of people. 


A new railway spike made spirally, so that it revolves when 
driven into the sleeper, hag been invented for fastening the chair 
to a seat of the railway iron with all the firmness of a screw. 
The round part under the head is tapered conically, so as to fit 
with accuracy the hole in the chair. By this means the vibration 
of the rails is effectually prevented. 

An excellent powder for razor strops is co of equal 
parts of sulphate of iron and common salt. These should be 
rubbed, and then heated to redness in a crucible. When the va- 
pors have ceased to rise, let the mass cool, and wash it to remove 
the salt, and when diffused in water collect the brilliant scales 
which first subside. These, when spread upon leather, soften the 
edge of the razor, and cause it to cut smooth. 


A curious characteristic is found to pertain to gutta-percha, of 
considerable interest to electricians. ‘This substance, as is well 
known, acquires a bluish tinge after having been kept some months ; 
and when in this state it can no longer be negatively electrified, as 
before, by almost any substance with which it may be rubbed. Its 
electricity is found to be positive; and the only substances which 
will electrify it negatively are mica, diamond, and fur. 

A beautiful material, out of which a variety of articles, includ- 
ing lintels, statues, busts, mouldings, etc., can be manufactured, 
has recently been devised. The composition—which consists of 
sand, plaster of Paris, and blood redaced with water to such a 
consistency as will permit pouring into moulds of any required 
furm—hardens in a very short time; and, it is said, increases in 
tirmness and compact texture until it finally turns into solid stone. 


In the preparation of paper pulp the entire substance of the 
bark of resinous woods is now used. The matter within the bark, 
which is resinous and gummy, acts as a size or stiffening for the 
paper. When placed in a boiler, and being covered with water, 
the bark is thoroughly digested at a low temperature. When the 
bark is digested, the fibres are so detached from each other that, 
by the usual machinery, it is easily reduced to a pulpy condition ; 
and by the ordinary process a handsome paper is made from it. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Examiner says: One of the nov- 
elties in Iowa City, the capital of the future Empire State of the 
West, is a Sunday school m a railroad car. It is of recent origin, 
and numbers about tifty scholars. ‘The railroad depot being three- 
fourths of a mile from town, and a new settlement having sprung 
up around it, the school accommodates children who are remote 
from any other school. Evforts are being made to interest all de- 
nominations in the enterprise. An additional car, it is thought, 
will be required in the spring. 

According to the treasury estimates, there are in this country 
about $250,000,000 in gold, of which a little more than a ftth 1s 
in the banks, leaving little short of $200,000,000 to be found else- 
where. ‘rhe treasury hoards very commonly from twenty to 
twenty-five millions—leaving, probably, $175,000,000 to be sought 
amony the people. Allowing 350,000,000—a liberal estimate—to 
be in actual use, there remains $125,000,000 which is hoarded by 
the people, in imitation of the government, and to an extent six 
times exceeding the treasury hoards. 


Foreign tems. 


The Sultan has presented to France the Church of the Nativity ; 
also, the Palace of the Knights of St. John, at Jerusalem. 


Prince Edward, of Saxe-Weimar, is a candidate for the throne 
¢ the United Prineipalities, and the British government favors his 
claim. 

The Qneen of Spain has conferred the order of the Golden 
Fleece on the eldest son of the Emperor of Russia, and the Cor- 
don of Maria Louisa on the Empress of Russia. 

Paris is said never to have been more gay than it is at this par- 
ticular time. It may be, however, as Count Somebody said to 
Charles X., in 1830,—* Sire, we are dancing on a volcano !” 

Hume, the spirit rapper, who passes in Paris for an American, 
stupefied the emperor and empress with his performances, at the 
Tuileries. He has been called to the houses of many of the nobil- 
ity, and has made quite an excitement in Paris. 

A wealthy Greek ship owner at Marseilles has been sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, a fine of 3000 franes, and interdiction 
from civil rights for ten years, for having fraudently insured a 
ship after he had received intelligence of her loss. 

Mehemet Bey, who served in the war of insurrection in Hun- 
gary, has set out for Circassia, where he has been invited to act as 
generalissimo. Great agitation prevails in the Caucasus, and pre- 
parations are in progress against a Russian invasion, which is said 
to be imminent. 

Dew 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Contentment, with loving hearts, makes home alittle para- 
dise.— Arthur. 


.... Women’s wits are qaick in spying the surest means of 
avenging a real or supposed slight.—Scott. 

..-. After a long experience of the world, I affirm before God 
I never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.— Junius. 

.--. Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever- 
working universe ; it is a seed-grain that cannot die.—Carlyle. 

.... A weak mind sinks under prosperity, as well as under ad- 
versity. A strong and deep one has two highest tides, when the 
moon is at the full, and when there is no moon.—Hare. 

.. Women, in their most exalted state, are not so difficult to 
win, as they are sometimes imagined to be ; it unfortunately hap- 
pens that the best men think them the most so.— Mackenzie. 

.... My great rule should be never to aim at competition in 
things extrinsic and really trivial. I would seek the honey-cup, 
and let those who choose prefer the corolla.—Mrs. Al/ston. 

... Ail things are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved 
for the imperfections which have been divinely appointed, that the 
law of human life may be effort, and the law of human judgment, 
mercy.—Ruskin. 

.--. The condition which friendship demands, is ability to do 
without it. To be capable of that high office, requires great and 
sublime parts. ‘There must be very two, before there can be very 
one.—Emerson. 


ev’s Budact. 


The man who planted himself on his good intentions, has not 
yet sprouted. 

The stammering tongue is one that is simply “balky for want 
of regular driving.” 

“Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting into your corn-tield.” “‘ Nev- 
er mind, Billy; I’m sleepy. Corn wont hurt em.” 

Spatch, on hearing, the other day, that a lady in a paroxysm of 
grief had shed a torrent of tears, unfeelingly remarked that she 
must have had a cataract in either eye. 

“Is molasses good for a cough?” inquired Jones, who had 
taken a slight cold, and was barking with considerable energy. 
“It ought to be,” said Brown ; “it is mach sold for consumption !” 

“ And must I leave thee, dearest Angeline?” “ Yeth, dear 
Guthy ; you had better take a turn with Mith Thimpthon, juth to 
keep people from talking. You can come back, you know.” 

A certain barrister, who was remarkable for coming into court 
with unclean hands, observed “that he had been turning over 
Coke.” “I should have thought it was coals you had been turn- 
ing over,” observed a wag. 

A Western editor, whose subscribers complained very loudly 
that he did not give them news enough for their money, told them 
that if they did not find enough in the paper they had better read 
the Bible, which, he had no doubt, would be news to most of them. 
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MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


of «Maying to their heart's content. ‘The 
arta bes, with pret judgment, laid his scene in one of the 


southern States, which accounts for a luxuriance of foliage not 
‘witnessed in our cold northern latitude till June. Under the spread- 
ing trees,a gay is assembled, weaving May coronals to deco- 
rate their treason. Beyond the rustic fence, a glimpse is afforded 
of a pleasant celebration 


of great antiquity. it originated, probably, in the Roman wr hed 
tion of the festival of Flora, which commenced on the 28th of 
April, and continued through several daye in May. Spring flow- 


ers were offered to the goddess, and trees in bloom, 
which, through the accommodation of the Romish church to classic 

, remain to us at the present day. In England and Scot- 
jand, a curjous custom ant y to be observed, of ting May-dew 
on the first day of the month. The London Morning Post, of 
May 2, 1791, says, that the day previous, “being the first of May, 
according to annual and superstitious custom, a number of per- 
sons went into the fields and bathed their faces with the dew on 
the grass, under the idea that it would render them beautiful.” 
Pepys makes the following a A in his curious “ diary,” written 
in the days of Charles II.:—“ My wife away, down with Jane and 
W. Hewer to Woolwich, in order to a little ayre, and to lie there 
to-night, so as to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which Mrs. 
Turner hath taug t her is the only thing in the world to wash her 
face with; and,” Pepys adds, “‘I am contented with it.” His 


sage, for he says :—“I went by water to Fox Hall, and 
walked in Spring garden,” and there he notices “a great 
of company, and the weather and garden very pleasant: and it is 
very pleasant and cheap going thither, for a man may go to spend 
what he will, or nothing—all as one; but to hear the nighting- 
and other birds ; and here a fiddler, and there a harp; and 
ere a jew’s trump and here laughing, and there fine people walk- 
ing, is mighty diverting,” says Mr. Pepys, while his wife is gone 
to lie at Woolwich, “in order to a little ayre and to gather May- 
dew.” The milkmaids of London used to deck themselves with 


“ reasons for contentment,” seem to appear in the following oe 
deal 


garlands and dance in public on May-day, but the custom died | 


away long ago, though we believe the chimney-sweeps, in fantastic 
attire, still celebrate the day. In some of remoter of 
England, the May-day parties are still, we believe, kept uv. The 
famous Dr. Parr, the first Greek scholar of his age, and one of 
told, a patron of May-day sports. Opposite his parsonage 
at Hatton, near Warwick, stood the village May-pole, which on 
the annual festival was dressed with ds, and surrounded by 
band of villagers. T was “ of the 
ng,” and danced with his pari gay. 
in closet of his house, 
whence it was produced every a yy fresh flowers and 


pearance in the ring. He always spoke of this festivity as one in 
dolight to kimectf and vantage to 
his neigh In ae used to be celebrated wi 
great gaicty. Holland they have their May- 


booms, which are straight young trees set up; and at Woodstock, 
in Oxon, (England), they every May-eve goe into the parke, and 
fetch away a number of hawthorne trees, which the set up before 
their dores ; ‘tis a pity they make such Gestruction of so fine a tree. 
We know not whether the celebration of May-day is relinquished in 
Ireland, but a writer of about fifteen years back says :-—‘“‘ About 
two or three miles from Dublin, on the northern road, is a 
village called Finglass; it is prettily situated, and is the onl 
lace I know of in the neighborhood of Dublin, where May-day 
ept up in the old style. A high pole is decorated with garlands, 
and visitors come in from different parts of the country, and dance 


around it to whatever music chance may have conducted there, 


The best male and female dancers are chosen king and queen, 
and placed in chairs.” He says that after the dancing is over they 
adjourn to a public house, where a feast is provided at the expense 
of some of the party. Leigh Hunt, in lamenting over the 

of rural sports and customs, says :—“ This time two hundred years 
ago, our ancestors were all anticipating their May holidays. Big- 
otry came in and frowned them away ; then debauchery identified 
all pleasure with the town ; then avarice, and we have ever since 
been mistaking the means for the end. Fortunately, it does not 
follow that we shall continue todo so. * * * Knowledge, so 
far from being incompatible with simplicity of ere is the 
quickest to perceive its wealth. Chaucer would lie for hours 
looking at daisies. Scipio and Lelius could amuse themselves 
with making ducks and drakes in the water. Epaminondas, the 
greatest of all the active spirits of Greece, was a fiute-player and 


MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


dancer. Alfred the Great could enact the whole part of a min- 
strel. Epicurus taught the riches of temperance and intellectual 
pleasure in a garden. The other philosophers of his country 
walked between heaven and earth, in the colloquial groves of 
Academus ; and the wisest heart of Solomon, who found - 
thing vain because he was a king, has left ug, panegyrics aw 
spring and ‘the voice of the turtle,’ because he was a ,aloverand 
awise man.” It is curious to note that while the May-day games 
and sports have died out in the old world, whence they all i 
nated, they are revived in the new. Nowhere has May-day béen 
celebrated with more zest of late years, than in New England, 
where our puritanical fathers denounced it as an abomination. 
They cut down the May pole at Merrymount with ruthless severity, 
and we believe that was the only one attempted to be erected 
under their stern sway. 


WHAT WE DRINK. 


$3,000,000. 
in quanti 


AN INCIDENT OF FORMER TIMES. 
before the existence of railroad facilities for travelling, there was 


much of journeying in New England for business and for pleasure. 
There existed among the wealthy and distinguished classes quite 
a spirit of display ; a disposition to move in fashionable styles ; in 
short, to take the lead, and, if 7 ible, to eclipse others. n those 
imitive times, the arrival of a splendid or handsome coach, with 
four, or oven Ove hevecs, in any of the rural villages, was an at- 
tractive event, and elicited much admiration on the part 


of the 
denizens of the town who were so fortunate as to be visited by 


the rich and fashionable in superior style. The event of such an 
arrival as I have described furnis gro 


to keen observation, and naught of note their attention. 
More than forty-five years since some of the prominent citizens of 
the city of Hartford, Connecticut, then ranking wee | the “ 

crust,” determined on a jaunt up the river, throug’ Mesmacku- 
setts, Vermont and New Hampshire. They fitted out a private 
carriage in good style, for the town. The included the 
heads of two families with their wives and some ters, bent 
not only upon having an agreeable jaunt, but fally to 
make a display—in short, “to astonish the natives.” y ar- 
ranged to travel leisurely and genteelly. Accordingly, the first 
day they reached Northampton, a populous town in the valley of 
the Connecticut. The next morning, at a late hour, they resumed 


their journey, and started for the northward, and reached the old 
town of Deerfield, a distance of eighteen miles from Northamp- 
ton, where they decided to rest their horses, and take some re- 
freshment. Before leaving home, anticipating that might 
fall into a region destitute of the ordinary comforts of living to 
. . had been accustomed, they had providentially placed 
in their carriage a basket containing cold ham, boiled ton ,ete., 
and when they reached the hotel in the centre of , after 
providing for their horses, they directed their driver to bring in 
their basket of edibles ; but on examination it turned out that they 
had neglected some of the necessary condiments, such as salt, 
mustard and pickles, suited to the meal they hed arranged, 


called for their bill; whereupon the landlady spiritedly repli 
a 


the fashionable party have felt upon recei so cutting a rebuke 
under such circumstances 1 A rebuke the g from 
the fact of its being given more by implication than fond 


| 
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— 
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| ealled upon the hostess of the house to supply the defierency, 
‘ > » > e 
: , accomplished woman of the old school of female worthies : “ No, 
wine and malt liquor have been imported in country. mean ?” said gentlemen. 
total value is $6,176,939. Brandy forms the largest item in | responded, “J have always been a strong friend of roy | and 
the bill ; 1,715,717 gallons have been consumed at a cost of nearly | am delighted with this extraordinary specimen of it, which 1 bave 
7 SSS fall a little below brandy never known surpassed, and I consider that I have been amply 
a (1,582,132 gallons), but much below in value | paid, and shall take nothing.” The hotel was one of the most 
($772,276). Nearly « million of “other spirits” besides are con- | excellent in the whole country, and the hostess a “lady of the old 
sumed a expense of $288,000. Over # million and a half | school,” im the highest sense of the term. How cheap must all 
galions of claret and nearly 700,000 gallons of other red wines 
large quantity of and Sicily wines.—W. Y. Sun. ranseript. 


